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MEMOIR OF THE REV. T. N. TOLLER, P 


PASTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH, KETTERING, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Tuomas Nortug@re Totter was 
Worn June 12, 1756, at South 
Petherton, in the county of Somer- 
set, where his father, Mri John 
Toller, was an Attorney of high 
The maiden name of 
fiis mother was Northcote. She 
belonged to the same family as the 
royal academician of that name. 
His parents were both pious ; and 
therefore, doubtless, united their 
efforts to train up their children 
ih the way in which they should 
go. But the instructions of his 
mother appear to have been the 
means of awakening the first reli- 
gious emotions in the breast of the 
subject of this memoir. Her ad- 
dresses, exhortations, and warnings, 
seem to have been characterized 
by the deepest earnestness and the 
most tender affection. To them, 
in the course of his preaching, he 
frequently alluded in such a-way, 
as to convey the idea, that he ever 
femembered them with pheasure 
and gratitude, and that they were. 
advantageous to him, not only at 
the time when they were given, 
but, in consequence of the feelings 
which they awakened, and of the 
reflexions to which they gave rise, 
during his whole life. Who can 
shod much the chureh of God 

“general, and particularly the 
society which for so many years 
ehjoyed the labours of Mr. Toller, 
are indebted to this pious female ? 
As'far as praise is due to mortals, 
hér praise should be associated in 

mthe ehyrches with that of her 
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son. He who walks among the 
golden candlesticks, honoured her 
as the instrument of enkindling 
the lamp which shone with so much 
brilliancy, and caused many to 
rejoice in its light. She was the 
means of conveying into his mind, 
and that by her wise, benevolent, 
and conscientious efforts, the ele- 
ments of those principles, which 
consecrated all his powers to the 
work of the gospel, and rendered 
his life a public blessing. Often, 
even in this world, have the piety 
and usefulness of the most pious 
and useful of the servants of God, 
been traced to the instrumentality 
of the instructions, the example, 
and the prayers of religious mo- 
thers: but never till the events of 
time are beheld in that interesting 
light in which they will appear, 
when reviewed by the omniscient 
Judge, will the extent of the ‘obli- 
gations of the church to these ex- 
cellent females be fully known. 
Though the names of many of 
them have never been pronounced 
by fame, in even her lowest whis- 
per, it will then be found that they 
far excelled, in true honour; several 
whose exploits she has proclaimed 
by the loudestblast of her trumpet: 
—that by conferring -on society 
members whose breasts ‘wéte im- 
bued with the fear and Jove of an 
infinitely perfect Being, whose eon- 
sciences were enlightened by the 
discoveries of the bible, and awed 
by the solemnities of eternity, they 
have been more essentially its be. 
3M 
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nefactors than multitudes who 
have shone in its highest stations, 
and worn its most flourishing lau- 
rels. Ye mothers! what encou- 
ragement does this afford you to 
labour to sow the seeds of scrip- 
tural virtue in the breasts of your 
infant charge! If conscientious, you 
are certain of the approbation of 
God ; and if successful, you may, 
even in heaven itself, receive 
the thanks and share in the joy of 
some, who have derived eternal 
benefit from those whom you fitted 
for spheres of usefulness in the 
church. Alas, that any with eter- 
nity before them, and an immortal 
creature under their care, and that 
when almost every word makes an 
indelible irapression on its mind, 
should confine their views -and 
wishes to time! Let none who are 
employed by the Divine Being to 
introduce into existence a rational, 
deathless soul, think that their sta- 
tion is unimportant, or that their 
responsibility is small. And let 
those mothers whose painful efforts 
for the instruction of their children 
have apparently been all in vain ; 
who, respecting a work which has 
awakened their most tender solici- 
tude, and commanded their most 
vigorous . exertions, and one in 
which they think they had a kind 
of right to expect success from the 
divine blessing, have been forced 
to exclaim, “‘ we have laboured in 
vain, and spent our strength for 
nought ;” let them remember that 
they have not yet seen all the 
effects of their labours ; they can- 
not yet say that their prayers have 
not been heard. And let them recol- 
lect that their reward will be pro- 
portioned, not to their success but 
to their faithfulness. Let those 
children who have . enjoyed the 
privileges of a religious education, 
the advices, exhortations,and warn- 
ings of parents, who justly rank 
wath pha of the earth ;. in 
short, every advantage for acquir- 
ing:wisdom, and. practicing piety, 
and who are, notwithstanding all, 
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walking in the paths of folly and 
vice—let.such think in how much 
disgrace and guilt they are involv- 
ed. Worthless must be the ground 
which continues barren, nay, over- 
spread with pernicious weeds, 
after having exhausted all the re- 
sources of cultivation. Depraved 
must be the heart which has re- 
sisted all the unspeakably interest- 
ing and forcible advices and en- 









Areaties of a parent, addressing con- 


science in the name of God. Do 
not think that you can vindicate 
your conduct and escape from the 
disgrace. which belongs to your 
character, by saying, ‘“ thegrace of 
God has been granted to others 4 
ang not to me.” The grace of 
God, renovating the heart, and re- 
gulating the conduct, does nothing 
for men but what it was their duty 
to do for themselves ; it only pre- 
vents them from acting .foolishly 
and wickedly, and induces them 
to act a wise and rational part. 
Whatever then it may do for 
others, your folly and wickedness 
are essentially, inexcusably, shame- 
ful and criminal. 

In the year 1771, when only 
15 years old, Mr. T, was sent to 
the Dissenting Academy at Da- 
ventry, which was then under the 
care of Dr. Ashworth. Of this 
gentleman Mr. Toller always spoke 
in the most respectful terms. To 
another of his tutors, the Reverend 
Thomas Robins, he seems to have 
been particularly attached. He 
has not unfrequently declared, that 
for prudence, wisdom; .and piety, 
he scarcely ever knew Mr. B.'s 
equal, Ofthe way in which-he 
was introduced to the Academy, or 
of the exercises of his mind relative 
to the’ work of the ministry, no 
records, at least as far as the wri- 
ter of this memoir can find, have 
been preserved, The piety- of his 
parents, however, and his own eat- 
ly seriousness, fully warrant us to 
conclude that he .was not sentto 
the Academy on speculation, 
see whether he would prove suit. 
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able for a preacher of the gospel ; 
that the ministry was not chosen 
as a respectable and agreeable pro- 


- fession; that without satisfactory 


evidences of a real change of 
heart, nothing would have induced 
them to think of introducing him 
into an office, in which his great 
employment was to be to warn 
sinners to flee from the wrath to 
cone. For this work an uncon- 
verted person, whatever may be 
his respectability, learning, or abi- 
lities, must always be as unfit as 
one who is both deaf and blind is 
for a watchman or a guard. The 
prosperity of the Dissenting inte- 
rest, and, what is of much greater 
importance, the prosperity of reli- 
gion itself, as far as Dissenters have 
any influence on it, is inseparably 
connected with a scrupulous care 
in selecting candidates for admis- 
sion into. what may be called our 
“schools of the prophets,” and a 
firm determination to admit none 
but those who, in addition to re- 
spectable abilities, appear to be 
truly pious. An irreligious minis- 
try will effectually prevent the 
true welfare of any denomination. 
And if the spirit of party were un- 
happily to prevail over the spirit 
of Christian benevolence, Dissen- 
ters might rejoice that the estab- 
lished church of this country, in- 
deed that established churches in 
general, by setting before worldly, 
interested, irreligious men, an open 
door into the ministry, and pre- 
senting to them so many induce- 
ments to enter, by making wealth, 
and influence, and rank, and at the 
» learning, and not piety and 
‘aptness to teach, the grand qualifi- 
cations for their ministers, adopt 
most effectual means that 
could be devised to injure them- 
selves in their best interests ; to 
ent the requests of those who 
praying for their prosperity 
from ever being answered, or the 


_ Yeasons for Dissent from ever being 


id. As long as their constitu- 
tion, in this respect, remains un- 
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changed, their teachers will ‘al- 
ways, at least in the present state 
of the world, be either wholly ir- 
religious, or divided into two par- 
ties, as much opposed to one ano- 
ther as light is to darkness. It is 
certainly a singular infelicity to 
séme of them, but it is a corrobo 
ration of the statement which has 
just now been made, that one class 
of their preachers is calculated to 
awaken men, and to lead them to 
ask, “ what shall we do to be sav- 
ed,” and thus to constitute them 
members of the true church of 
Christ ; and another to drive them 
from their societies, and to induce 
them to join the Dissenters. No- 
thing particular is known respect- 
ing Mr. Toller during his residence 
at the Academy. Those who knew 
him will conclude, that if he was 
not a plodding, neither was he an 
idle student. From his early ad- 
vantages, his talents, his piety, and 
his ideas respecting the importance 
of learning to a minister of the 
gospel, it may safely be inferred, 


.that his attainments were highly 


respectable. That they were so, in 
fact, is known to those who were 
personally acquainted with him. 
The writer of this has heard it 
credibly reported, that he was at 
one time solicited to become the 
tutor of the Academy in which he 
received his education. He ap- 
pears, however, to have excelled 
principally in divinity and preach- 
ing. In them he took particular 
delight, and therefore to them he 
devoted all his powers. 

On the firstday of October 1775, 
he, as an occasional supply, preach- 
ed his first sermon at Kettering. 
The independent congregation of 
that place had, for 36 years, en- 
joyed the pastoral labours of Mr. 
Benjamin Boyce. His ministry 
appears to have been highly aecept- 
able and useful ; and by his death, 
his hearers sustained aloss, which 
they thought could never be fully 
repaited. Thoughts like theirs, 
on that occasion, have so often 
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been entertained, and so often 
proved to be vanity, that reverence 
for the great Head of the Church, 
and thankfulness for his continued 
attention to the wants of his peo- 
ple, should prevent them from 
ever being any more indulged, and 
the language by which they are 
expressed, from being uttered by 
any believer in the promise, ‘‘ Lo 
I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” What cause 
is there to fear, while the sun re- 
tains all his energy, and the laws 
of nature continue to operate with 
undiminished force, that, however 
brilliant may have been the day 
which has just closed, however 
fruitful the season which is_past, 
that men will never see its equal 
again? The Apostle exhorts Chris- 
tians to remember those who have 
had the rule over them, that they 
imay lament not their death, as an 
irreparable loss, but that they may 
imitate their faith, and recollect 
that Jesus Christ is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever! 
Wretched before this time had 
been the state of the church, if all 
the losses which have been pro- 
nounced irreparable, had been so 
in reality. Gratitude, and a regard 
totruth, require that the decease of 
eminent ministers should be felt 
as a great loss; a sense of unwor- 
thiness and delinquency may 
well excite fears lest peculiar 
religious privileges should not be 
continued ; bat the word irrepa- 
rable, applied to any loss occa- 
sioned by the death of mortals, is 
little less than limiting the Holy 
One of Israel. “ Hast thou not 
known, hast thou not heard, that 
the creator of the ends of the earth 
fainteth not, neither is weary ?” 
Mr. T.’s immediate predecessor 
was Mr. John Fuller, whose resig- 
nation had left the church and 
congregation in a very disjointed 
and unhappy state. After their 
divisions and contentions had con- 
tinued for some years, the subject 
of this memoir, was providentially 





very warmly recommended to 
them. He was represented as 
highly promising, both in his cha- 
racter and abilities ; as likely to 
suit the great body of the society, 
and to restore that unity and bro- 
therly love, which had formerly 
existed amongst them. How cor- 
rect this estimate was, the events 
of more than 40 years have fully 
shown. He -came to Kettering 
without the most distant idea of 
settling there. His youth, the 
largeness of the congregation, and 
above all, the dissentions and con- 


fusions which prevailed in it, were . 


sufficient to banish from the mind 
of the youthful preacher every idea 
of finding a permanent residence at 
Kettering. Tho’ the events which 
followed may be mentioned to the 
honour of Mr. Toller, yet to the 
great Head of the Church must the 
praise be ascribed. He so assisted 
the preacher, and influenced the 
hearers, that the prejudices which 
the extreme youth of Mr. T., who 
was then only 18, had raised, soon 
vanished; the jarring sentiments 
and feelings of the people were 
rendered harmonious ; the church 
and congregation were as firmly 
united in brotherly love amongst 
themselves, and in affection ta 
their pastors as ever they had been, 
perhaps as ever a religious society 
was, on earth. A work was effect- 
ed by a stripling, which many 
thought a Goliath could not achieve. 
No man could be more ready than 
Mr. Toller was, ever afterwards, to 
say, “ The work, O Lord, is all 
thme own.” The reader is pre- 
pared to hear that he soon received 


«an invitation te become their mi- 


nister, and with this he thought it 
his duty to comply. On the 12th 
of June, 1776, the very day on 
which he completed his 20th year, 
he preached his first sermon after 
accepting the call which had been 
given him, Well might he after, 
wards say to his people, I came to 
you “in fear and in weakness, , 
and in much trembling,” Accord, 
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ing to his own account, he entered 
on his work under the pressure of 
an almost intolerable load on his 


-gpirits. His mind being thought- 


ful and contemplative, his feelings 
acute and powerful, his humility 
great, and his natural constitution 
perhaps rather timid, certainly cau- 
tious, the circumstances already 
noticed exceedingly depressed and 
discouraged him He almost to- 
tally despaired of ever being happy 
in his station, or of giving perma- 
nent satisfaction to the people ; 


- buat having every reason to believe 


that he was walking in the path 
which providence had pointed out 
to him, he determined to go for- 
wards, and to look for strength to 
Him who had directed him to the 
situation in which he found him- 
self placed. He firmly resolved to 
act, as far as he could, in such a 
way as was calculated to conciliate 
and unite his people, and to ac- 
complish the great purposes of the 
Gospel ministry, The grace and 
strength on which he depended, 
were found sufficient for him. His 
efforts were crowned with the 
most pleasing success, He grew 
almost every Sabbath in the esteem 
and affection of his people. His 
ministerial labours were very use- 
ful, and, to the great satisfaction of 
nearly all concerned, he was or- 
dained May 28, 1778. On that 
occasion, Mr. Wood, of Creaton, 
commenced with a short prayer 


.and with reading the 3d chapter of 


1 Tim. Mr. Bull, of Newport, 
prayed. Mr. Gregson, of Rowell, 
delivered the introductory dis- 
course. Dr. Addington, of Har- 
borough, read the church’s call to 
Mr. Toller, received his confes- 
sion of faith, asked the questions, 
and prayed the ordination prayer. 
Mr. Robins, of Daventry, gave 
the charge from Isa. vith and 8th, 
“Here am J, send me.”. Mr. 
Toller, of Hoxton Square, Lon- 
don, preached to the people from 
2 Thess. iii. 10; and Mr. Denny, 
of Long Buckby, concluded. All 
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these ministers finished their course 
before Mr. Toller. 

His success in uniting his for- 
merly divided congregation, in gain- 
ing and securing the esteem and 
affection of his people, may, doubt- 
less, be attributed, in a great de- 
gree, (under God) to the influence 
of his talents, especially as mani- 
fested in the interesting nature of 
his public discourses. But these 
were very considerably aided by. 
his prudent and amiable deport- 
ment, and by the pleasing union 
of sterling good sense, wisdom, 
and piety, which appeared in every 
part of his conduct. Indeed, the 
whole of his character was calcu- 
lated to secure love mingled with 
respect. The writer of this has 
heard him say, that he carefully 
guarded against attaching himself 
to any party, much more against 
becoming its head or centre. He 
could not, indeed, avoid hearing 
the statements of both parties. 
But there is a way, with which he 
was well acquainted, of hearing 
such statements in a manner which 
will neither affront the relater, nor 
encourage him to repeat them. In 
his intercourse with the people, he 
was as attentive, as affable, as kind 
to his opponents, as to his friends. 
He scrupulously avoided every 
thing like tale-bearing. The com- 
plaints, the accusations, that were 
uttered to him, found their grave 
in his breast. There they lay for 
ever buried. It was far from being 
a place from which, after having 
been cherished and fostered, they 
could go forth, with recruited 
energy, to disseminate hatred and 
discord. Had all ministers acted 
in this manner, (and it may be 
done without meanness, time-serv- 
ing, or compromise of principle,) 
many mourntul scenes which have 
opened the mouths of’ adversaries 
against religion in general, and 
against the cause of dissent in par- 
ticular, would never have been 
witnessed. Several ministers might 
have been useful and happy in 
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situations where they have been 
miserable, or which they have been 
obliged to leave. “ The servant 
of the Lord must not strive, but be 
gentle towards all men.” 

However useful and honourable 
was the life of Mr. Toller after 
this very important and interest- 
ing period, its events were too 
common and uniform to give much 
employment to the pen of the bio- 
grapher. Fond of retirement, re- 
sisting all solicitations to change 
his situation, living, as he often 
expressed it, amongst his own peo- 
ple, and, perhaps, too much averse 
to assist on public occasions, the 
history of one week, of one month 
of his life, would, with a iew ex- 


tions, be the history of the | 


whole. Yet there were some oc- 
currences in it which, from the 
light they will throw upon his 
character and principles, must not 
be passed over in silence. 

In the year 1799, a congrega- 
tion in London, (Carter Lane,) 
being in want of a preacher for 
one part of the Sabbath, offered 
Mr. Toller a considerable increase 
of salary, if he would leave Ketter- 
ing, and occupy their pulpit once 
a week, They received a decided 
negative. In the beginning of the 
year 1800, a respectable congrega- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don gave him a similar invitation, 
to which he gave a like refusal. 
The two congregations then joined, 
and offered him a large salary to 
take one service on the Lord’s- 
day at each place. This applica- 
tion too, Mr.'Toller promptly refus- 
ed. In the principles that regulated 
Mr. Toller’s conduct on these oc- 
casions, there is much to call forth 
our admiration and esteem. The 
unsought and unanimous invita- 
tion of a numerous body of Chris- 
tians, is so flattering to the feelings 
of the man whom they thus dis- 
tinguish, and there are so many 
specious inducements included in 
the alleged argument for removal, 
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especially when a much wider 
ere of usefulness is presented, 
that even the best of men often 
feel no little perplexity in deter. 
mining the path of duty. In the 
present case, Mr.T.’sown congrega- 
tion, hearing of the attempts made 
to remove their beloved pastor, and 
finding that the two societies, al. 
ready mentioned, had not desisted 
from their efforts, or given up their 
hopes, became in some degree 
alarmed. A few of them waited 
on Mr. Toller, and told him that 
they had heard, with pain, of the 
attempts which had been made, 
and were still making, to induce 
him to leave them. They assured 
him that he possessed the hearts of 
his people ; and that though they 
could not equal the other party in 
the largeness of their pecuniary 
offers, they would do all in their 
power to render him comfortable. 
Mr. Toller replied, “ that if he 
found his labours still acceptable 
to his people, no pecuniary advan- 
tage would make him think of 
leaving them.” At the same time 
he intimated, that, as the two con- 
gregations persisted in their ef- 
forts to remove him, he wished his 
own people would express to him 
their sentiments on the subject, 
that he might thus be furnished 
with a conclusive reason for de- 
clining the invitations of the Lon- 
don societies. His church and 
hearers thought it their duty to 
address him on this occasion ; and 
it appeared to them that it would 
be best to do this in a way which 
would give an opportunity to dif- 
ferent classes of his congregation 
to express their feelings in their 
own language. In consequence 
of this, first, a benevolent society, 
then the young people, and, lastly, 
those who were not included m 
these: classes, presented each an 
address to him. These addresses} 
and the answers which Mr. T. re- 
turned to them, will, doubtless, be 
acceptable to the religious public. 
(To be continued. ) 
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REMARKS ON ORDINATION. 
(To the Editors. ) 


Nor many of your readers, I think 
I may venture to affirm, have 
adopted the wild and childish sen- 
timents that an indelible character 
is conveyed by ordination ; that 
the laying on of the hands of the 
bishop or the presbytery, invests 
an individual with a kind of mys- 
terious, indescribable, unpalpable 
something, of which no change of 
circumstances, no efforts, no crimes 
can divest him. It is a master- 
stroke of policy, doubtless, in those 


_ who,*notwithstanding their pro- 


sity to respect themselves, find 
it, of various accounts, almost as 
difficult to secure their own esteem, 
as it is impossible to command the 
esteem of others, to rest their 
claims to-it on something which is 
totally independent of character ; 
on something, in short, which may 
exist without a character; on some- 
thing which is extraneous to the 
man himself, and the existence of 
which cannot, consequently, be 
put in peril by the most incurable 
negligence, or the most shocking 
depravity. But dissenting minis- 
ters, whose talents, and integrity, 
and piety, and usefulness, put forth 
the only claim urged by them to 
the esteem of their brethren, are 
under no necessity of resorting to 
so pitiful an expedient as that to 
which reference has now been made. 
Amongst dissenters, ordination is, 
accordingly, understood, in gene- 
ral at least, in the sense of appoint- 
ment to office; and a moderate 
share of common sense dictates the 
conclusion, that an individual con- 
tinues an ordained man while he 


retains the office to which he was _ 


iinted, and ceases to be such 
instant he relinquishes it. 

there is, however, a difference 
of opinion with respect to the na- 


ture of the office to which ordination 


appoints ; some consider it the pas- 
toral office, and others the office of 
the Christian ministry. The latter 
sentiment is, doubtless, to be traced 
to the darkness of past ages—it is a 
remnant of papal superstition. The 
New Testament speaks of “ ordain- 
ing elders in every church,” but ne- 
ver of ordaining men tothe Christian 
ministry. Indeed, ordination to the 
office of the Christian ministry, as 
distinct and separate from the pas- 
toral office, is a mere figment of 
the imagination ; it was created by 
the policy or the folly of man, and 
not by the wisdom of the great 
Head of the Church. If there were 


‘such an office as that of the Chris- 


tian ministry separate from the pas- 
toral office, and if ordination were 
appointment to that office, it is 
manifest that ordination would bean 
essential prerequisite to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; since no one can 
regularly discharge the duties of an 
office till he is duly appointed to 
it. Yet it will not be an‘easy mat. 
ter to disprove the assertion made 
long ago by one, the praise of 
whose genius (would that we could 
add, of whose orthodoxy and piety} 
is in all the churches—“ Every 
one who understands Christianity 
may teach it.” Till it can be 
shown that they that were scat- 
tered abroad, on account of the 
persecution which arose at Jeru- 
salem after the death of Stephen, 
and who went every where preach- 
ing the word, were all ordained 
men—that they had received a 
solemn appointment to the office 
of the Christian ministry, for that 
they were not all of them pastors 
or elders is manifest; it will be 
impossible to deny that any man, 
finding himself in the bosom of an 
ignorant and unprincipled popula- 
tion, is at liberty, yea, is laid un- 
der an imperious obligation, by the 
weight of primitive practice, to 
preach to them that word of God, 
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by which their souls may be saved 
from death and everlasting con- 
demnation. ‘ 

Besides, if the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry were separate from 
that of the pastoral office, and if 
ordination were appointment to 
the former, it would seem to fol- 
low as a natural and necessary 
consequence, that an individual 
should be twice ordained: once 
before he begins to preach the 
Gospel, and a second time before 
he attempts to discharge the du- 
ties of a pastor in any particular 
church. And yet I never heard 
that any of the gentlemen who 
avow the sentiment I am now op- 
posing, ever sought for, or con- 
sented to this double initiation. 
They seem to be perfectly satis- 
fied with one only. And what is 
not a little remarkable, the time 
they generally select for that one, 
is exceedingly mal-e- propos. They 
begin to preach the Gospel without 
ordination, ‘when, according to 
their system, ordination should be 
the primary step, and, afterwards, 
when they come to undertake the 
care of a particular church, to which 
charge ordination is not,~on their 
sentiments, an initiation, they seek 
to obtain it. They‘require ordi- 
nation when it might be deferred ; 
they defer it when it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Ordination then is appointment 
to office in the Christian church. 
It is the regular and orderly set- 


ting apart of men to those stations ‘ 


which they are called to occupy 
by their brethren. With regard 
to ministers, it is not an initiation 
into the Christian ministry, but 
into the pastoral office. It is a 
solemn appointment, carrying with 
i¢ a right and an obligation, to 
‘f feed the flock of God which he 
has purchased with his own blood,” 
and of which it constitutes them 
“ overseers.” ‘To this office they 
are called by the wisdom of their 
brethren, who alone are qualified 
to judge concerning those who 
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can speak to them to edification 
and comfort. ‘The choice of their 
brethren is a necessary previous 
step towards ordination, but it is 
not ordination itself.. There is 
first their election to the office, 
and then their regular and orderly 
initiation. into it; and both these 
steps are very distinctly marked in 
the account which is given us in 
the Acts of the Apostles, of the 
institution ofthe deacon’s office. 
** It is not reasonable,” said the 
Apostles to the multitude, “ that 
we should leave the word of God, 
and serve tables. | Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you, 
seven men of honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
WE may appoint over this business.” 
In harmony with this, we find 
that Paul and Barnabas ordained 
elders during their visit to the 
churches of Lystra, and Iconium, 
and Antioch. Doubtless, they set 
apart to the office those who were 
elected to fill it by the suffrages 
of the members of these churches. 
The term translated ordained, in- 
deed, clearly implies this; yet it 
is not said of these elders, that they 
were ordained by their brethren, 
but by the Apostles. The great 
Head of the Church is a lover of 
order ; he has, therefore, intimated 
his will, that every Christian bishop 
should ‘be regularly initiated into 
his office, and to this initiation the 
New Testament, it is apprehended, 
gives the name of ordination. 

It has often been objected, that 
according to this view of the na- 
ture of ordination, it would be im- 
proper for the pastor of one church 
to discharge any of the duties of 
the pastoral office in another ; and 
that when he enters upon a new 
charge, it must be necessary to 
proceed de novo in setting him 
apart to it. And, indeed, it would 
appear, at first sight, since a pas- 
tor is connected with a particular 
flock, to the charge of which his 
ordination is an initiation, as if 
he must sink to the level and the 
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ey. of a private Christian, 
when the providence of God car- 


_ ies him, at any time, to worship 


‘in another. 











with another flock. The magis- 


trates of one city, it has been said 
with great plausibility, are not 
magistrates, but private individuals 
Their authority is 
geographical, not general. It lies 
within the compass of a mile or 
two ; and if ever they step over a 
¢ertain boundary, they must leave 
the insignia of their office, yea the 
office itself behind them. We 
have heard of ministers, who, puz- 
zled by these perplexing illus- 
trations, and determined to err, as 
they thought, on the safe side, 
if they erred at all, would not al- 
low the pastor of another church, 
to administer the Lord’s supper to 
their flocks. I have no doubt 
they did err through excessive 
caution ; and that their error re- 
sulted from their losing sight of 
the unity of the church of Christ, 
and from their temporary forget- 
fulness that his kingdom ‘is not of 
this world; and, consequently, 
that all analogies and illustrations, 
borrowed from the state of matters 
under any form of human govern- 
ment, must necessarily be defective 
and erroneous. 

I have said that they erred in 
consequence of forgetting the unity 
of the church of Christ ; for it is 
of great importance to observe, 
that though the Christian church 
is‘ for convenience, or through ne- 
cessity, broken down into many 
distinct companies or congrega- 
tions, each of which is invested b 
its glorified head with a plenitude 
of power for the conduct of its own 
affairs, it does not thereby cease to 
be ome body. The churches of 
Galatia, at Rome, at Ephesus, at 
Corinth, &c. constitute “ the church 
by which unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, 
arémade known the manifold wis- 
dom of God.” It is manifest, 

» that when an individual is 
admitted into one, he is virtually ad- 
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mitted into every Christian church. 
He becomes a member of ‘that one 
body, of which the various socjeties 
of Christians scattered throughout 
the world are so. many er 
This, if we act intelligently af 
least, is the foundation of that 
ready reception we give to a bro- 
ther from a distant part of the 
world perhaps, who brings with 
him sufficient credentials of his 
union with that portion of the 
great body to which we all belong, 
that exists in the land which 
gave him birth. His connexion 
and fellowship with that church, 
give him a title to connexion and 
fellowship with ours. We do not 
question, nor do we examine the 
validity of his title, if we deem 
the attestations of membershi 
which he produces sufficient : all 
we have to do is to examine whe- 
ther they are so or not. 

And if a member of one, is vir- 
tually a member of every church, 
in consequence of the unity of the 
body ; by parity of reasoning the 
pastor of one church is virtually a 
pastor in every churcly: I mean to 
say that he may legitimately dis- 
charge, that he has all the right 
and title which ordination confers 
upon him in his own church, to 
discharge the duties of the pastoral 
office in any other church which 
may choose to solicit his services. 
His ordination confers upon ‘him 
the pastoral office and character, 
or gives him a title to discharge 
the peculiar duties of that office ; 
and if the churches of the saints 
constitute one body, his title is 
surely co-extensive with that body ; 
and he has a right, if solicited, to 
act as a pastor wherever any por- 
tion of that body shall be found. 
If, during a temporary absence 
from hares, he sinks to the level 
and station of a private Christian, 
when he appears-in any of the 
neighbouring churches, there is an 
end surely of the unity of the 
body. That body cannot be one 
where some men are officers in one 
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part, and privates in another ; and 
where others are privates in this 
particular spot, and rise, in that, 
to the station and dignity of 
officers. 

I have said, it should be observ- 
ed, that a pastor has a right to 
discharge the particular duties of 
the pastoral office in_any church, 
if solicited so to do; but not other- 
wise. Election qualifies for ordi- 
nation, and ordination qualifies for 
pastoral duties. Election, or the 

revious choice of the brethren, 
is essential to ordination; there 
can be no scriptural ordination 
without it ; and though ordination 
confers, according to the wise ap- 
pointmentof the great Head of the 
Church, a right or title to discharge 
the particular duties of the pasto- 
ral. office, though it confers, I say, 
that right or title generally, yet 
the choice of a particular church 
is necessary to render it possible, 
or proper, for an individual to 
enter upon these duties among 
them, An unordained man wants 
two things to qualify him for 
entering upon pastoral duties; 
-he wants election to qualify 
him for ordination, and he wants 
ordination itself. “But an ordained 
man, or one who actually sustains 
the pastoral office, only wants the 
choice of the church which is the 
scene of his occasional and tem- 
porary labours,to entitle him to dis- 
‘charge those duties, which he is 
qualified generally to discharge 
among'them. - 

From these general principles 
it follows, that the pastor of one 
church may discharge the duties 
of the pastoral office in another ; 
he may administer the Lord’s Sup- 
per, he may preside in cases of 
discipline, &c. if ye by the 
church so te do. The only thing 
he wanted was the consent of the 
church for his mp. far this man- 
ner ; when that is obtained, every 
obstacle is removed. I believe it 

is by no means uncommon, in the 
congregational churches of this 
country, to see a person who sustains 
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the pastoral office ofliciating in more 
churches than one, in the adminis. 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. Yet 
there isa feeling among us,that there 
are dutiés to which he is officially 
incompetent in any church but his 
own. It would be thought im- 
proper, by some, for instance, for 
him to preside in a case of disci- 
pline. There is, however, no essen- 
tial difference between administer- 
ing the Lord’s Supper, and con- 
ducting the . discipline of the 
church ; both are pastoral duties, 
and can only be regularly- attended 
to by a pastor. It may, indeed, 
be impossible for the pastor of one 
church to conduct the discipline 
of another, from his ignorance of 
the facts of the case. That, how- 
ever, is a casual or accidental inca- 
pacity, somewhat resembling the 
inability of a man to “feed” a 
neighbouring “flock with know- 
ledge and understanding,” when 
he is physically incapable of speak- 
ing so as to be heard by them. 

It follows further from these 
general principles, that when a 
minister removes from one charge 
to another, the business of ordina- 
tion should not be proceeded in de 
novo. It is not only unnecessary, 
but it would be improper so to do, 
Te initiate a man into the pastoral 
office who already sustains it, is a 
gross anomaly. His primary ordi- 
nation, which qualified him to dis- 
charge pastoral. duties among the 
people who chose him to that 
work, gave him a right or title, 
according to the appointment of 
the great Head of the Church, to 
discharge those duties ~generally. 
To re-ordain him, is to cast cone 
tempt upon, and to vitiate, the pre- 
vious proceeding ; a mode of con- 
duct which it becomes the disci- 
ples of Christ steadily to avoid. 
To take the opportunity, which is 
frequently done, of reminding the 
pastor and the church of their w- 
spective duties, is another thing. 
That is allowable and generally 
desirable, but to proceed further is 
clearly unauthorized, The case 
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becomes different, however, when 
an individual, who had for some 


the pastoral 
office, is called to resume it again 
elsewhere. He ‘should then, I 
apprehend, be regularly appointed 
to the work 4s in the first instance. 
Just as‘a private member, who 
throws up his fellowship with the 
church to which he belonged, 
ought to be received (whatever be 
the general practice in this case) 
on a declaration of his faith and ex- 
perience, as any other person 
would be. G. P. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON 
2 TIM. iii. 16. 

aca yeagn, Séomvevsoc, kat woe- 

Aywog mpog Evdacxaduay, k. TA. 
All scriptare is given by inspiratiow of God, 

and is profijable for doctrine, &c. 
Or these important words, an 
interpretation different from that 
of the authorised English version, 
has been given by Grotius, Le 
Clerc, and others, both orthodox 
and heterodox. Instead of that na- 
tural, obvious, and analogical sense, 
which the words at first sight af- 
ford, they have etre to an in- 
terpretation, which does, indeed, 
give a good and important sense, 
but, as we are ready to maintain, 
pe the sense which the words 


vo eg rendering i is, “ all scrip- 
ture which is inspired by God, is 
useful for doctrine,” &c. and Mac- 
knight, though he condemns this 
“translation,” as “rather forced,” 
yet adds; “It is, however, abun- 
dantly just as a translation of the 
text.” Our translators did 

not see this abundant Jusiness, or, 
doubtléss, they would have given 
it the other turn: and, to me, the 
common rendering has much the 
preference. My reasonings are 
eee chiefly from three sources ; 
the construction of the sentence; 

j—and the context. 

iH, construction of the sen- 
tence. This turns on the force of 
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the particle cat. Had the apostle 
meant to corinect this sentence with 
that immediately preceding, ac+ 
cording to the interpretation we 
eppose, he must use either _xae or 
éc. If he had chosen ée, where is 
the instance to be found in Greek 
composition, (and especially in so 
simple a style as that of the N. T.) 
wherein the de is, for such a pur- 
pose, placed the fourth word in the 
sentence? It is usually the second, 
or at furthest the third ; (cae mpo- 
owtov ée, Lucian.) What applies 
to dz, applies also to car. When 
used didactically to connect one 
sentence with another, it would be 
contrary tothe general construction 
of Greek sentences, (even if any 
clear instance could be brought 
forward,) wherein, for such a pur-. 
pose, the cac were made to stand 
in the fourth place. I do not deny 
that it does so stand in other con- 
nexions. In the Cyropedia, lib. 
vii. for instance, we have a sen- 
tence beginning, orore de rig Kae 
Twv pirwy Cwwoapevog Tov oyAoyr,. 
x... Xenophon, however, con- 
nects his sentences usually, by pre- 
fixing xa: as the first word; or, 
for variety, by ée in the second 
place. Sometimes we have cae 
added immediately to é¢, e. g. Tep- 
oac¢ de Kat TOV¢ KOlYWYeYTaC Kat 
Twv cvuppaywy, k.7.A. In the gos- 
pel by Luke, ch. xiii. 8, we read, 
Kvpie, ageg avrny Kat Tero To srog, 
x. t. A. In all these cases, the xac 
is in the third place, except in one 
from Xenophon, omore de reg Kat, 
where it is disjoined from the éc, 
chiefly for the sake of the sound ; 
and is not, in fact, essential to the 
connexion of the sentence, that be- 
ing effected by the preceding dc. 
And I believe it will be very diffi- 
cult to find a sentence in a Greek 
author, wherein the xa is put in 
the fourth place to connect two 
sentences didactically, as in the 
case of the passage under review. 
I have looked over many pages of 
different authors, as well as Vige- 
rus and Hoogeveen, caprenly to. 
3sN2 
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find any such instance, but with- 
out success. How it should be so 
unhesitatingly conceded by Mac- 
knight, ix loco, and by Dr. J. P. 
Smith, in a note of his Ist vol. on 
the person of Christ, that the cat 
in the fourth place here connects 
the two sentences in v. 15, 16, 
I should wish to have explained ; 
and should be much obliged by a 
reference to any good Greek au- 
thor, or to any other place in scrip- 
ture, where the conjunction «ar, 
standing alone, as a connective of 
two complete sentences, is put in 
the fourth place ; especially, as in 
our text, with three principal and 
important words preceding. 

All this dubitation, supposing 
the xa: to connect the two sen- 
tences, would have been prevented, 
had the sentence run,as usual, thus: 
Kat raca ypagn Seomvevsoc, woe- 
Ayog est Mpog ddacxaday ; or had 
it been, raca d¢ ypapy Ocorvevsog, 
woedyog ese moc, K.T- A. or, aca 
de ypady, x. r. A. These would 
have been all natural and usual, 
and the sense could not have been 
mistaken: and, considering the 
importance of the place, as appears 
from the use made of it on both 
sides, we might expect, @ priori, 
that ambiguity would be avoided. 

From the usual construction of 
Greek sentences, therefore, we ar- 
gue that the «a, in this place, 
couples the adjectives Qcorvevsoc, 
and w@eAyoc; and is not meant 
to connect this sentence with the 
former. The sentence we consider 
to stand independent of that which 
immediately precedes it ; though 


certainly intended to strengthen it : 


and the words raca ypagy Seor- 
vevsoc, Will, consequently, standas 
an affirmative proposition with the 
common ellipsis of the substantive 
verb. Thus we defend the trans- 
laticn in the English version. 

2. Analogy. A sentence of simi- 
lar construction is to be found in 
1 Tim. iv. 4. Tlay «riopa. Ocov 
Kadoy, kar dey amrofAnroy, wera 
avyepesiac AauPavousvor, “Every 
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creature of God is good, and no- 
thing to be refused,” &c. Let this 
construction be interpreted in the 
manner now controverted, and a 
sense evidently foreign to the place 
willehsue : for then the version will 
run thus: “No good creature of 
God, also, is to be refused, being 
received with thanksgiving.”—A 
good and an important sense un- 
doubtedly, but very different from 
saying: ‘‘ Every creature of God 
is good, and nothing to be refused,” 
&c.: for, in the first sense, a per- 
son is left to make the distinction 
between one creature and another, 
between the clean and the unclean 
in food ; and so the purpose of the 
apostle is defeated: for, in the con- 
text, he is foretelling that in the 
last times some shall command to 
abstain from food, ‘‘ which God has 
created for reception with thanks- 
giving, by those who believe and 
know the truth.” Then, as a reason 
to show still further their error in 
the prohibition, he adds; “ For 
every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be refused, being re- 
ceived with thanksgiving ; for it is 
made holy by the word of God 
and prayer.” By this sense, a 
mind in doubt, whether it should 
comply with the prohibition of one 
who would forbid certain foods to 
a Christian, is completely relieved. 
It would afford him no relief in the 
case supposed, to tell him that no 
good creature of God is to be re- 
used. This he would know before, 
and would still be at a loss to dis- 
tinguish what the apostle considers 
ed good or proper to be eaten. To 
say that no good creature of God 
is to be refused, is an important 
sense ; but how much more impor- 
tant to sweep away, at one stroke, 
all the ceremonial distinctions of 
food, by declaring that; “every 
creature of God is good, and no- 
thing is to be refused, but to be 


received with thanksgiving, be- ‘ 


cause it is made holy by the piety 
of the receiver.” And this sense, 
we contend, is the on/y one which 
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will comport with the apostle’s 
whole meaning. 
. Just so is the situation of the 
now under review. It is 
confessedly a good and import- 
ant sense to say: “ Every inspired 
writing is useful,” &c.; but those 
who put this sense on the words, 
know how vastly more important 
a sense it is tosay: “All scripture 
is inspired by God, and is profit- 
able,” &c. In the first case, as in 
that of meats, we are left to inquire 
what is inspired and what is not, 
in the writings commonly received 
as of divine authority. But, in the 
second case, we are at no loss. It 
is determined by an inspired apos- 
tle, that al/ those writings in his 
time which were held sacred by 
Jews and Christians, are what they 
profess to be. What relief does 


this afford to the inquiring mind !. 


We have only to ascertain what 
those writings were, and in what 
state at the time the apostle wrote ; 
and, beside théir internal, we have 
a superadded testimony for the in- 
formation of the most ignorant, 
the most anxious, or the most scep- 
tical, that al/ those writings are 
divinely inspired. 

8. The Context. Le Clerc and 
others argue for the first and more 
limited sense of this passage from 
the design of the apostle, as appears 
from the context. Le Clerc, in 
answer to Simon, (see Five Letters 
on Inspiration, p. 192,) after refer- 
ring to several verses preceding, 
in order to show that the apostle’s 
object is to exhort Timothy to 
avoid the study of fabulous doc- 
trines, and to continue firm to the 
truth, proceeds thus: ‘“ And thus, 
when he adds that all scripture 
ahs inspiration, &c: it is as 
if he had said to Timothy, that he 
tiene keep close, as he had done 

to the. study of the Old 
Testament, which would instruct 
him sufficiently in the way to sal- 
vation, by joining thereunto faith 
tm Jeeus Christ: Because all scrip- 
ture inspired by God, as is a great 
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of the Old Testament, is 

peabde toe instraction: wheress, if 
he applied himself to the false 
science that some i rs then 
boasted of, he would cultivate doc- 
trines that would be proper for no- 
thing but to raise disputes instead 
of edifying, as he had elsewhere 
told him. By this it is evident, 
that all this reasoning of St. Paul 
does in no wise suppose that all 
the scripture of the Old Testa- 
ment is inspired; and that the 
apostle pretends thereby only to 
intimate that the inspired writings, 
(without fixing the number of 
them,) are more profitable than 
those that some persons at that 
time boasted of.” 

In this argument, when Timo- 
thy is said to be exhorted to keep 
close to the study of the Old Tes- 
tament for his own salvation and 
to avoid the false science of im- 
postors, that would only raise un- 
edifying disputes; who does not 
see that the apostle is taking the 
readiest way to raise the most im- 
portant disputes as.to the canon 
of scripture! If, according to this 
gloss, the apostle meant to teach 
Timothy that some of the writings 
commonly esteemed sacred among 
the Jews at that time, were mbt in- 
spired, and therefore not profitable 
for doctrine, reproof, correction, in- 
struction in righteousness; then into 
what sad uncertainty did he plunge 
him, and not only him, but all the 
world beside ! How unaccountable 
that neither in this place, where if 
such had been his design, it would 
have been most pertinent and ac- 
ceptable, nor in any other place, 
does the apostle afford any clew to 
direct us what writings of the sa- 
cred canon aré not inspired, and 
not profitable for holy purposes ! 
What an uncertainty is hereby 
thrown over the whole of scripture! 
By this slur on the parts supposed 
to be inspired and profitable, what. 
a reflexion is cast on the whole! 
Now, supposing Timothy to have: 
previously thought that all those 
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ie ara, those “holy writ- 
ings” which he had learnt from his 
youth had been divinely inspired, 
(which is highly probable,) surely 
he must have felt, in all its force, 
the apostle’s censure of the unin- 
spired and unprofitable parts! It 
would have immediately raised 
sceptical reflexions on his - mind. 
Instead of taking up the sacred 
volume with his wonted confidence 
and delight, he would open it with 
trembling suspicion, and probably 
close it ily in despair. Was 
this the way to furnish him tho- 
roughly for every good work? 
Was this the most probable method 
of animating him to preach the 
word, to be instant in season and 
out of season, &c.? Was it by 
this means that Timothy was like- 
ly to avoid those wicked men and 
seducers (yonrec) who were de- 
ceiving and deceived? Would he 
not be ready to rank the bible with 


them, and consider it as a deceiver 


and an impostor too? Would not 
its whole credit be shaken with 
him, by the surprising discovery, 
after the lapse of 2,000 years or 
more; that only some part—but 
“ what, neither he nor any one else, 
except the apostle, knew, that only 
some part unknown was to be be- 
lieved, or made use of? Such 
could not be the design of the 
apostle, It is unworthy of his 
character, and contradictory to the 

of his writing. We reject 
Mr. Le Clerc’s gloss, therefore, 
with indignation, as calculated to 
overthrow all faith in the inspired 
volume. 

4, The ancient versions. Grotius 
and others catch at the turn given 
to the word by the Syriac. Grotius 
says: “ Bene expressit sensum Sy- 
rus: “omnis scriptura, que a Deo 
inspirata est, etiam utilis est ad do- 
cendum,” &c.; I pass over his 
quibbles on the word ypa@y, as un- 
worthy of his learning and his can- 
dour; for who does not know that, 
as in English, so in Greek, the 
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word is used in a limited, appro- 
priated, and specific sense. But 
for the Syriac—it is after all only 
the sense of the Syriac interpreter, 
and he might be mistaken in his 
translation, or rather his version ; 
for we are informed by the critics, 
that it professes rather to give the 
sense than a literal translation. 
And this rule seems to have been 
adhered to in the passage under 
consideration ; for the Syriac takes 
no notice at all of the ca: in the 
Greek. Tremellitis and. Schaaf, 
and the edition published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
all vary in the reading of this _pas- 
sage, yet not one of them takes 
notice of the xa:. In the oriental 
manner it is thus expressed : “ All 
scripture, which is written by the 
spirit, this is useful,” &c. So that 
I cannot see why so much stress 
should be laid on this Syriac. in- 
terpretalion of the place. 

According to the London Poly- 
glott, the Ethiopic renders it thus: 
Et tota seriplura per spirilum Dei 
est, ct prodest in omni doctrina et 
eruditione. This is nearly faith- 
ful to the original; and what I 
would close my remarks with, as 
being the best and most natural 
sense, which I presume to think 
the words will bear. 

May a firm belief of the divine 
inspiration of the sacred scriptures 
have its full influence on our hearts 
and lives ! THEOLOGUS. 


ON SINCERITY. 


Sincerity is’ a virtue so well 
known, as scarcely to need a defi- 
nition. It is honesty of mind; 
purity of intention ; freedom from 
hypocrisy. The etymology of the 
term may be of some use, to assist 
us’ in its right application. Our 
epithet, sincere, is from two Latin 
words, sine cera, without wax, as 
pure honey separated from the 
comb. The Greek word trans 
lated, sincerity, signifies properly 
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a judgment of things made by the 
light and splendour of the sun ;* 
as in traffic men hold up the 
goods they are buying to the 
ight of the sun, to see if they can 
discover any defect in them. Thus, 
those who are truly sincere can 
bear the test of light, and are not 
afraid of having their principles 
and practices examined by it. 
Historians and moralists, both 
ancient and modern, and divines 
of every creed, and every church, 
have bestowed the highest eulo- 
giums upon sincerity, and branded 
its opposites, dissimulation and 
treachery, with the strongest lan- 
guage of reprobation. Cicero cites 
Socrates as saying, ‘‘ That this 
was the most compendious way to 
glory, for a man to apply himself, 
to be such in reality, as he would 
be thought to be.” The maxim of 
Seneca, T'urpe est aliud loqui, aliud 
sentire, it is disgraceful to speak 
one thing and think ‘another, has 
almost passed into an adage. — Sal- 
lust, with his usual sententious 
brevity, delineates the characters 
of Cato and Cataline in a manner 
which presents a striking contrast ; 
of the former, he says, Esse quam 
videri bonus malebat—he rather 
wished to be virtuous than to 
so; and of the latter, 
ujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimu- 
lator—he was in every way an 
expert deceiver. The testimonies 
of Christian writers are still more 
copious and conclusive, but too 
familiar to require repetition. And 
yet, it is a remarkable fact, that 
notwithstanding the indignant and 
vehement manner in which deceit 
and hypocrisy are condemned, and 
held up to abhorrence, they are 
every where astonishingly pre- 
valent. But where shall sincerity 
be found? Shall we look for it 
in the political world? Among 
and princes, privy-counsel- 
lors and placemen, all tranquillity 
and smiles? ‘T’o expect sincerity 
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in these high and gay regions of 
the earth, is to look for the poets’ 
rare bird, which very mueh re- 
sembles a black swan. It is 
asserted, indeed, that when John I. 
King of France, was solicited to 
violate a certain treaty, he ex- 
exclaimed, “ Were sincerity and 
truth banished from every part of 
the earth, they ought to be foind 
in the hearts and mouths of kings.” 
However just, or beautiful, such a 
sentiment may be, it has not often 
been exemplified, most sovereigns 
having acted upon the principle of 
Philip of Macedon, who thought 
himself skilful, in proportion as 
he was perfidious, and blushed 
not to declare, “ that children 
were amused with play-things, 
and men with oaths.” Amidst 
the intrigues, factions, and cor- 
ruptions of statesmen, to see a 
Fabricius in the Senate at Rome, 
or an Andrew Marvel in that of 
Britain, is a sight almost as mar- 
vellous, as to behold a firm and 
polished column, rearing its mag- 
nificent head over a stagnant 
marsh, or an impassable quagmire. 
But, perhaps, if we look into the 
commercial world, we shall stand 
a fairer chance of finding sincerity, 
than in the regions of political 
power. I think so, and yet, even 
here, it is by no means a common 
quality, Within our own memory, 
the credit of England, on this 
head, stood high, compared with 
other nations; but the lustre of 
her integrity has of late been much 
sullied. The golden rule, of doing 
to others as we would have them 
do to us, however excellent in 
itself, as though it Kad become too 
antiquated for use, has been gene- 
rally laid aside, and its place sup- 
plied by all the crooked maxims, 
subtle underhand tricks, dextrous 
maneeuvres, and dark subterfuges 
of low selfishness, and refined 
cunning, When the crabbed and 
eccentric Diogenes went with his 
lantern at noon-day through the 
market place at Athens, im search 
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of an honest man, he levelled a 
keen sarcasm at the manners of 
the place, and the time; but if a 
modern cynic were to visit some 
of our crowded resorts of mercan- 
tile business and bustle, with the 
same design, I am afraid he would 
not; without much trouble, find 
the object sought. 

But shall we not meet with 
sincerity more pure and more 
plentiful in the religious world, 
than either about the Court or the 
Exchange? Granted, and yet 
even here, it is rather ominous to 
see those who boast themselves 
the only authorized and legitimate 
teachers of religion in this country, 
enter upon their sacred office, by 
solemnly subscribing creeds and 
formularies, the plain obvious 
sense of which many of them 
flatly contradict, both from the 
pulpit and the press. Not, how- 
ever, to dwell on a topic which 
might be deemed invidious, there 
are certainly some laymen who 
mask their vicious designs under 
the fair cover of affected sanctity. 
Christianity thus employed is the 
best thing in the world, turned to 
the worst purpose. And yet it 
must be observed, that a hypocrite 
in religion is more easily detected, 
and meets with less indulgence, 
than a deceiver in politics or trade ; 
and in regard even to a Christian 
profession, the cautious and mea- 
sured steps of the decent. are 
more severely reprobated than the 
bolder course of the libertine dis- 
sembler. In proof of this; we 
need only refer to the bitter and 
boundless invectives poured upon 
the memory of Oliver Cromwell, 
compared with the lenient treat- 
ment of his licentious successor in 
power, Charles the Second, who, 
during his whole reign, was the 
ostensible head of a Protestant 
Church, yet lived a concealed and 
died an avowed papist. Is insin- 
cerity a venial fault, when com- 
bined with gross’ profligacy, and 
only odious when placed within 
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certain limits of restraint and de- 
corum> To say this, were to 
confound all distinctions. But 
many worldly men, whose con- 
duct is one continued series of 
intrigues, seem to glory in their 
exemption from hypocrisy, merely 
beeause they make no pretension 
to religion, while it is obvious, 
that the circle in which they move 
presents not one conceivable mo- 
tive to assume either its form or 
language. Where the sterling 
coin has no value there is no 
temptation to forge and employ 
counterfeits. But how shall sin- 
cerity be known? and by what mo- 
tives most effectually promoted ? 
Some think the motivesand prin- 
ciples which predominate in the 
mind, are so intelligibly printed 
on the very features, as to be read 
with facility by a shrewd- and 
experienced observer. Truth and 
integrity, say they, naturally wear 
an open, ingenuous, and prepos- 
sessing aspect; while craft and 
selfishness, meditating insidious 
designs, and moved by sinister 
aims, necessarily appear in a mein 
full of dark suspicion, duplicity, 
and embarrasment. Hence an an- 
cient poet has said, “ Heu! quam 
difficile est, crimen non prodere 
vultu.” Oh! how difficult it is to 
keep the countenance from be- 
traying guilt! But however great 
this difficulty may be, in some 
cases, there are vast numbers who 
have completely surmounted it, 
That strong emotions and: velie- 
ment passions do at times become 
visible in. the features, will be 
readily admitted ; but to pretend 
to ascertain the character by 4 
glance at the countenance, what- 
ever the disciples and admirers of 
Lavater may boast, is romantic 
folly, and specious trifling. With 
respect to all the grand lines, 
which mark the distinctive limits 
of virtue and vice, this must ever 
‘be found an insufficient criterion, 
and common sense wil) inflexibly 
adhere to the well known maxim, 
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Fronti nulla fides. -Nor can either 
‘sincerity, .or the want of it, be 
ascertained by any thing in the 
-exterior address and deportment. 
Some persons have a frank, easy, 
cheerful manner in company, who 
give palpable proofs of perfidy 
and baseness, in almost every im- 
portant transaction of life ; while 
others, with an air, and a ha- 
bit of reserve, which at first are 
rather repulsive, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, discover, under this 
unpromising appearance, the ster- 
ling qualities of honesty and in- 
tegrity. Indeed, nothing can be 
more evident than the fact, that 
men who have thoroughly studied 
both the theory and the. practice 
of vice, have attained a facility of 
managing their looks and their 

nage, with such art, as com- 
pletely to baffle and deceive the 
most skilful interpreter of these 
arbitrary signs, if they have no 
opportunity of applying a better 
test. That man is sincere, whose 
words convey, or are designed to 
conyey, the meaning of his mind, 
and whose actions correspond with 
his words. He who saw the in- 
most springs and movements of 
the heart, could say, at the first 
approach of Nathaniel, ‘< Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile ;” but. we can only judge of 
the character by the conduct. And 
even as to this, we must be careful 
that our decision be not hasty, 
drawn from detached and inci- 
dental parts of the conduct, rather 
than its general and uniform tex- 
ture ; or prejudiced, being warped 
or perverted by our own tastes, 
i a and opinions. It 
1s curious enough, to hear on 


sligh t grounds the profane 
and profligate will impute hypo- 


crisy to men whose faith is un- 
feigned, whose love is without 
dissimulation, and whose active 
benevolence cheers and blesses the 
@irele in which they move. A 
‘man of this character has often 
heen calumniated, and coupled 
' Cone. Maa, No. 45. 
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with Judas, that arch deceiver, 
because he has refused some petty 
compliance, or entreated favour. 
Perhaps an ill-advised or ill-timed 
word drops. from his lips, or an 
imprudent measure is precipitately 
adopted, or an action is performed 
which appears questionable in 
point of justice or propriety, and 
he is instantly branded as a hy 
crite; all his rectitude and fidelity 
in the discharge of relative duties, 
all his liberal sacrifices and patient 
sufferings in the cause of truth and 
piety, are forgotten, or counted 
as the small dust in the balance. 
The men of the world, while pay- 
ing a respectful homage to re- 
ligion, as a matter of decency and 
prescriptive form, are perfectly 
conscious that it takes no, hold of 
their hearts ; when, therefore, they 
see persons whose conversation and 
conduct indicate an earnestness 
and a solicitude about this grand 
concern, which they themselves 
never felt, it is not wonderful 
that they should regard them 
either as weak fanatics, or grave 
dissemblers, and despise or detest 
them accordingly. It has appeared 
extraordinary, and well it may, that 
many charge all who are zealous 
in religion with dangerous and in- 
sidious designs, without, having 
the least colourable pretext for so 
doing... 

“ They. allege, that, under the 
appearance of zeal and goodness, 
they in reality conceal a depraved 
heart and a vicious. life—they are 


destitute of all the virtues that 


enter into the Christian character. 


But we ask, where is the proof of 


all this? or how, even if true, 
could it possibly be known to these 
accusers? They confessedly stand 
aloof from the odious hypocrites. 
They are ignorant of their private 
life, ‘It is not for them to pene- 
trate the veil of their prayers, and 


‘devotions, and charities, and .de- 


tect the workings of a corrupt 
mind.” ; 
There .is certainly no virtue 
30 
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which brings with it more bene- 
fits; both to the individual and to 
society, than sincerity. The man 
of craft and treachery, with all 
his boasted penetration, is short- 
sighted, and grossly miscalculates. 
Even in the business and pursuits 
of the world, a fair and ingenuous 
character, at the long run, is likely 
to succeed far better than the art- 
ful deceiver. No pleasure canbe 
equal to standing upon the van- 
tage ground of trath, an eminerice 
which is impregnable, where the 
air is always ealm and serene. A 
man of principle and genuine piety 
feats not to take a retrospect of the 
past, or to anticipate the future ; 
and should he be misrepresented 
and slandered in the world, he can 
retire to his closet, and §nd a so- 
lace in retréat. “ For our rejoicing 
is this, the testimony of our con- 
science, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have our conversation in 
the world.” What is the hope of 
the hypoerite, though he~ hath 
ipeined, when God taketh away 
is ‘soul? A bubble, a shadow, 
a dream. Let Machiavel, that 
prompter of state mysteries, or 
Lord Chesterfield, that polished 
corrupter of youth, be compared 
with Sir Matthew Hale. The last 
of these, it is said, carried into his 
professional en, ents the same 
sincerity which he displayed in all 
the other transactions of-life, and 
used to say, it was as great a dlis- 
honour as a man was capable of, 
that for a little money he should be 
‘hired to do or say otherwise than he 
‘thought. What elevation, dignity, 
,and excellency, does such a cha- 
racter exhibit, viewed in contrast 
with the mercenary measures and 
projects of court sycophants, or the 
ambitious and artful schemes of 
church or chapel-going hypocrites. 
But a man who does not put on 

a mask, or act an assumed part to 
serve some selfish purpose, may have 
his principles considerably debased, 
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by unhallowed mixtures. No human 


virtue can boast absolute purity. 
Yet as we call that gold in which 


the precious metal nderates, 
though it should be blended with 
much alloy ; so also we denomi- 
nate the person upright and sin- 
cere, in whom the noblest motives 
bear sway, and evidently govern 
his conduct. It should seem, then, 
that a Christian may have good 
reason to glory before men, who 
often misrepresent his actions, and 
ascribe them to wrong motives, 
and yet abundant cause to humble 
himself before God, and earnestly 
press after higher degrees of pu- 
rity. The Apostle exhorts the 
Corinthians to purge out the old 
remaining leaven of malice and 
wickedness, and to serve God with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth. Let the Christian, 
therefore, who would walk worthy 
of his holy vocation, and keep al- 
ways a conscience void of offence, 
cultivate an intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, live near to 
God in watchfulness and prayer, 
maintain a lively sense of the di- 
vine presence, and a solemn ex- 
pectation of that great day, in 


. which the secrets of all hearts shall 


be laid open, and ‘every disguise 
torn away. By making the infal- 
lible word his rule—by setting the 
Lord always before him, as an 
omniscient witness, and an impar- 
tial judge—by habitual humility, 
self-scrutiny, circumspection, and 
devotion,—his mind will be raised, 
and his motives become more and 
more refined and exalted. A be- 
liever of revelation walks in the 
light, and has inducements to pu- 
rity of intention and integrity of 
life, which are unknown to, or 
unfelt by the dark sceptic, and the 
daring infidel. Nor is this a hol- 
low specious theory, but a position 


‘supported by indubitable facts. 


The confessions of Augustin, the 
celebrated Bishop of Hippo, differ 
as widely from confessions of 
the notorious Rousseau, as sincerity 
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differs. from effrontery, or heart- 
melting penitence from heaven- 


Amicus 
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ON THE CHARITABLE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


(To the Editors.) 


Ar public. meetings for the 
transaction of business, we often 
hear the most studied and high- 
wrought eulogiums bestowed on 
the vast sphere, and wonderful ex- 
tent, of the Christian charity pour- 
ed forth in our times. and. our 
country. There is indeed cause 
for gratitude, that so much is 
done ; but. I know not’ whether 
such panegyrics are not ill-judged 
as well as undeserved. When the 
Report of the Bible Society states 
its annual gross receipts to be 
£90,000 and several Missionary 
Societies raise from £20,000 to 
£30,000 a year, these sums have 
an imposing appearance to the eye, 


_a swelling sound to the ear, and a 


sort of magic charm to fascinate 
the mind. But it should be re- 
membered, that we have here be- 
fore us the amount of what has 
been collected from an empire con- 
taining more than sixteen millions 
of people, and if divided, how 
much then will be the average 
of each individual? I shall leave 
those who are accustomed to arith- 
metical calculations, to put down 
the exact sum in pence. With 
such a petty and precarious ave- 
er our eyes, may it not be 

justly asked; is this 2 statement in 
which we may venture to glory? 
Does it furnish matter to feed our 
self-complacency, and flatter our 
vanity? Must there be clouds of 
sweet incense, and claps of exulta- 
tion, in praise of our unbounded 
national volence? It is cer- 
tain, that if the. ‘‘ veriest crumbs 
f ings of luxury in -our 


~ land,” to use the language of Dr. 


Chalmers, were systematically afid 


accurately insertéd in a book, the 


entire amount of what is communi- 
cated by religious people in bene- 
volence, would, in comparison of 


B. this grand aggregate, dwindle to a 


fraction. Have we not then cause 
to blush rather than to boast? If 
we look back thirty years, we see 
the Christian world sunk in deep 
sleep, and even the present gene- 
ration is hardly half awake. In 
this state, it is wrong to bring 
forth and administer soothing opi- 
ates; there is more need of stimu< 
lants, rousing calls, and all those 
mighty motives which engage and 
animate every faculty and every 
feeling of the soul. We ‘should 
“ forget the things which are be- 
hind, and reach forth to those 
which are before.” We are war- 
ranted to look forward to a period, 
though but dimly descried through 
thé medium of prophecy, when 
our contributions for the diffu- 
sion of religious knowledge will 
no longer be regarded as Christian 
charity in a-style of splendour and 
magnificence, because every liberal 
undertaking will then be conduct- 
ed upon a loftier and grander 
scale. 

I am convinced, that as adula- 
tion is always injurious in the in- 
tercourse of private life, it may be 
fairly presumed, that exaggerated 
estimates, accompanied with great 
swelling words of vanity, have a 
similar effect in public meetings. 
Would it not then be wise for the 
advocates of religious and chari-~ 
table institutions, when they as- 
scend the pulpit or the platform, 
to employ reason more and imagi- 
nation less ; to. keep within the li- 
mits of sobriety and modesty ; and 
to plead the best of causes in a spirit 
more congenial with the gospel ? 
I have taken the liberty of submit- 
ing these cursory thoughts to your 
attention, hoping that the hint,now 
thrown out, may call forth the 
strictures of some: abler pen, and 
furnish both facts and remarks. 
calculated to be useful 

1. T. B, 
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ON THE FUNERAL OF A 

BELIEVER. 
Morrauity is a solemn subject. 
If any thing can check the levity 
of the mind ; if any thingcan touch 
and melt the heart, it must be 
the decease of a relative, one whom 
we tenderly regarded—one with 
whom we frequently associated. 
That one is gone. And the voice 
of reason and religion urges— 
submission — resignation — ‘“‘ Be 
still, and know that I am God.” 
Let us cultivate an acquaintance 
with those “exceeding great and 
precious promises,” whieh, as so 
many “wells of salvation,” hold 
the water of life, and by which 
many have been refreshed. Next 
to judgment and eternity, death 
is a most serious subject. Is there 
a constitution, however vigorous, 
that does not tremble before the 
fever’s burning heat? Is there any 
one precaution that will preserve 
the head, or shield the heart, or 
protect the lungs from the insidi- 
ous effects of disease. Who dare 
boast of the morrow, when the 
contaminated air may arrest our 
progress in an hour? Time is 
ever on the wing; let us seize it, 
improve it, and lay it out for God. 
Time hastens on: no royal edict 
¢an retard its speed. And when 
a day is past, it is gone irrecover- 
ably. Mindful of everlasting con- 
cerns, the vain amusements which 
charm the gay and thoughtless, 
can have no charms for us. It 
may be hoped, that we have “ put 
away childish things,” and have 
been enabled so to number our 
fleeting days, as to apply our hearts 
unto wisdom, and our hands to the 
work of the Lord. 

Soton, the Athenian, and one 
of the wise men of Greece, said, 
“ Keep thine eye fixed upon the 
end of life.” He well knew that 
it would have a good: effect 
upon the whole conduct. With 

to ourselves, it is certain, 
that end will be happy or misera- 
ble, according as we receive or 
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reject the gospel of Jesvs Curisr. 
We—can we reject that gospel, 
the gracious message of eur God 
Far otherwise, we hail it as our 
sovereign remédy, our best trea- 
sure. ©! it is the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God!—We were 
strangers—it took us in: we were 
hungry—it fed and satisfied us: we 
were thirsty—it gave us drink —the 
nectar of heaven, the water of life : 
we were naked and destitute—it 
clothed us; it provided and pre- 
sented a robe of righteousness, 
garments of salvation; garments 
without a seam and without a 


t. 

Here is the faith, and here are 
the principles which sustained our 
departed friend, for a series of 
years, in a consistent profession of 
the truth. Her warfare is now 
ended, and she has finished, ho- 
nourably, her course. Her labours 
are over, her trials are terminated. 
How true it is, that in the midst 
of life we are in death ; inthe very 
neighbourhood of it; in.the very 
shadow of it ; we are liable to it, 
and in danger of it every moment ! 
Let us watch unto prayer; be 
steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the 
Lord. Let us meditate with pious 
David, weep with the penitent 
Peter, confess with Daniel, and 
pray with Hezekiah, those venera- 
ble men of God: Let us more 
than ever bind our attention to 
Jesus Curtst. Let us cultivate 
love to him. Love has an impel- 
ling influence, an attracting power, 
acontrolling energy. The whole of 
the man follows where the affec+ 
tions lead. Jesus Curisr is the 
resurrection and the life. Let us 
bring all our distresses ‘to him ; 
eome with every anxiety and every 
complaint to him. 

The loss of relatives once dearly 
loved, of friends once greatly es 
teemed, and even of a neighbour 
much respected, cannot fail to af- 
feet the mind, and to draw invo- 
liuntary tears fromthe eyes. Wher 
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‘they are gone, fond memory re- 
vives objects, and presents circum- 
' stances and scenes of past enjoy- 
inents, that have all expired as a 
lamp that goeth out. They redd to 
us a lecture on the vanity of all our 
earthly gratifications. They tell us, 
that this world is not our heaven, 
and ought not to be made our rest. 
While here on earth, we wander 
as Noah’s dove, without finding a 
lace freed from the waters of tri- 
jilation on which to rest the soles 
of our feet. We may well say 
“How vain are all things here be- 
‘tow! How false, and yet how 
fair!” Every thing is airy and un- 
substantial. Our only solid hope 
refers to another, a higher, and a 
better world. In that world the 
mists of our imperfections, the 
shades of disobedience, will never 
intercept the rays of the divine 
glory. i 
When the general character and 
conduct of a departed relative and 
friend have been decidedly and uni- 
formly religious, as in the present 
case, we feel a degree of confidence 
which a late repentence, and adeath- 
bed profession, cannot (generally) 
ire, We trust, we believe, our 
highly respected friend is gone to 
rest ; to that rest, which remaineth 
for the people of God: to those 
bowers of paradise, to that house 
not made with hands, provided for 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. ‘The painful fears, 
the afflicting doubts that, at times, 
are her bosom are now vanish- 
for ever: no mote darkness, no 
more doubt. How different is the 
departure, how widely different the 
circumstances, of an unbeliever— 
one who has never known the Sa- 
' Viour ! !—The tears that fell in her 
closet, will never again start to the 
eye, nor fall from her eyelids any 
tore. The clouds which darkeh- 
ed her evidences, and, at intervals, 
ht her low, shall réturn no 
-“'Her anxieties for the wel- 
‘Of those she loved, and loved 
“® inuch ardour, will never 
disturb the tranquillity of 
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her mifitd. No:—The struggles, 
the conflicts, which attended the 
ra of her own warfare, are 
appily terminated for ever. The 
ears of her mourning are ended : 
warfare is accomplished: the 
victory is for ever gained: Her 
christian armour is put off: the 
sword of the spirit is sheathed: 
the breast-plate unbound : and the 
helmet exchanged for a crown of 
righteousness and of glory. Be ye 
“ followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the pro- 
mises.” L. L. 
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EMINENT NONCONFORMIST 
LAYMEN, No. II, 


(To the Editors.) 


Tue favourable notice you were 
pleased to communicate in your 
Magazine for last June, of my at- 
tempt to commemorate the virtues 
and talents of some of those great 
characters that have appeared 
among the body of dissenting lay- 
men, has encouraged me to pro- 
secute my design of continuing 
that article occasionally, with brief 
sketches of other individuals of 
that class, whose lives may be cal- 
culated either to edify or to inte- 
rest your readers. 

ApraHaM Suanp.—This distin- 
guished mathematician and astro- 
nomer was born at Little Horton, 
near Bradford, in Yorkshire, about 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His parents were descended 
of respectable families, his father 
being nearly related to Archbishop 
Sharp, and his mother a sister 
of the celebrated Nonconformist 
divine, David Clarkson, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Owen. She appears 
to have been a woman of sterling 
piety, and, with her husband, was 
a member of the dissenting ehurch 
under the care of the excellent 
Oliver Heywood. Their. eldest 
son, Thomas, was a minister, and 
had the honour of being counted 
among that noble army of eon- 
fessors, who, on Bartholomew 
Day, 1662, were ejected from their 
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livings, because they would not 
forfeit their allegiance to the great 
Head of the Church, or admit of 
human. impositions in. matters of 
religion. Abraham Sharp was ad- 
dicted, even from his youth, to the 
study of astronomy, and other ab- 
stract sciences ; and his proficiency 
in these pursuits was commen- 
surate with the natural strength of 
his mind, and the early and unre- 
mitting attention he bestowed on 
their cultivation. His mathema~- 
tical and astronomical proficiency 
gained him the acquaintance and 
riendship of the greatest men of 
his age. He had the honour to 
number among his constant cor- 
respondents, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Mr. Flamstead, Dr. Halley, Dr. 
Wallis, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. 
Sherwin. Mr. Sharp assisted Mr. 
Flamstead in contriving and ad- 
justing the astronomical machinery 
of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, in 1676, and in his subse- 
quent calculations of the size, or- 
bits, and various relative distances 
of the heavenly bodies. The ta- 
bles in the 2d volume of the His- 
toria Celestis were principally drawn 
up by Mr. Sharp, together with 
the explanatory views annexed, 
and which, though engraved by a 
superior artist in Amsterdam, are 
said to be very inferior, in ele- 
gance and graphic beauty, to the 
originals furnished by Mr. Sharp. 
He was also a considerable author 
on mathematical subjects; and his 


work entitled Geometry Improved, - 


is still referred to as a book of 
great Value. Nor was his mecha- 
nical skill inferior to his mathema- 
tical, for most of his instruments 
were of his own constructing, and 
even the lenses of his telescopes, 
as well as the exterior parts, were 
prt and adjusted by himself. 

ut the greatest excellence of Mr. 
Sharp must be sought in_ his 
Christian character; for however 
illustrious he was as a man of 
science, as a man of piety he was 
still more exalted. He was a 
member of the dissenting. church 
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at Bradford, and one that did ho- 
nour not only to the small congre- 
gation to which he was more par- 
ticularly united, but. to Chris- 
tianity itself. He was remarkable 
in his. strict observance. of the 
Lord's-day, and in his constant 
attendance. on the duties of the 
Christian sanctuary. His charity 
to the poor was peculiarly exem- 
plary. It was his regular practice, 
when going to the meeting-house 
at which he attended, to have bis 
perkets filled with halfpence, that 

e might supply the wants of those 
who were in distress, and his mane 
ner of bestowing his charity was 


as singular as its extent was un- . 


common. It was his custom to 
walk with his hands held behind 
him, filled with halfpence, which 
were taken from him by the fol- 
lowing crowds of distressed beings, 
without his looking behind, or 
putting any questions to those 
whose wants he relieved. He was 
blessed with ample resources, and 
the desire of contributing to his 
poorer neighbours, was co-exten- 
sive with the means he possessed. 
He was remarkably secluded in 
his. manner of living, and, being a 
bachelor, enjoyed scarcely any 
society, except that of his pastor, 
Oliver Heywood, and, after his 
death, of a neighbouring mathe- 
matician, and an apothecary, both 
pious men. These gentlemen were 
admitted into his house by rubbing 
a stone against a particular part of 
the outside wall, which was a sig- 
nal to him of the approach of his 
friends. He was remarkably ab- 
stemious in his food, and irregular 


as to the time of taking it. The 
rooms which were apart for 
his studies were ng essible to 


any of his servants,*but, between 
the apartment in which he gene- 
rally sat, and that in which his 
servant was allowed to enter, there 
was a communication by a square 
hole in the wall, resembling 4 
window. In this aperture, his 
dinner, or other stated meal, was 
placed by the servant, and whem 
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Mr. Sharp had an inclination. to 
eat, he visited this cupboard. But 
it often occurred, that when the 
servant went in the evening to re- 
move the remains of his master’s 
frugal meais, the breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, were found untouched. 
In one instance, his provisions had 
remained so long without any di- 
Mminution of their quantity, that 
the servants ventured to invade 
their master’s privacy, fearing that 
something happened to him ; 
but he complained, though with 
mildness, that their interruption 
had diseoncerted a series of cal- 
culations that had occupied his 
thoughts for three successive days. 
This great and good man died on 
the 18th of July, 1742, in the 91st 
year of his age. He had been 
very infirm for several years prior 
to his decease. He was naturally 
of a weak constitution, and very 
spare in his bodily appearance, and 
the severity'of his studies, with the 
extreme temperance of his diet, 
contributed, in a great degree, to 
emaciate and enfeeble his mortal 
frame. - 
“Tuomas DetauNe was a4 na- 
tive of Brini, or Brinny, near 
Riggsdale, Ircland, and received 
his early education among the 
papists, his parents being of that 
uasion and very poor. Mr. 
iggs, the owner of the estate, 
which his parents rented, per- 
ceiving that he possessed no ordi- 
nary talents, placed him for edu- 
cation in a-friary at Kilcrash, near 
Cork. When about 15 years of 
age, he left the friary, and lived 
with Mr. Bampfield, of Kinsale, 
Who carried on the busitiess of a 
pilchard Mr. Bampfield 
soon di a that he was a 
young man” df @onsiderable abili- 
ties, and, in the course of a little 
time, made him clerk of his fishery. 
While in this situation, his master 
took-such pains in endeavouring 
to instruct him in the nature of 
the Protestant faith, that he was 
made the instrument of converting 


him. from the follies and’ idolatry 
of popery. But persecution aris- 
ing in that country, in consequence 
of the attempts made in the time 
of Charles. II. to revive the in- 
terest of popery, he left Ireland, 
and, on his arrival in London, be- 
came very intimate with the cele- 
brated Benjamin Keach, the Bap- 
tist minister, for whose elaborate 
work, entitled Tporodoya, he 
translated the Philologia Sucra, 
which is generally prefixed. 

In the year 1683, Dr. Benjamin 
Calamy, son of the celebrated 
presbyterian, Edmund Calamy, 
published a “ Discourse about a 
scrupulous Conscience,” which was 
principally intended against thedis- 
senters, and in which he challenged 
any nonconformist to refute the 
arguments there adduced in favour 
of the establishment. This tract 
was answered by Mr. Delaune, in 
a learned and masterly perform- 
ance, entitled, “ A Plea for the 
Nonconformists.” For this work 
Delaune was imprisoned in New- 
gate, and from thence wrote to 


Dr. Calamy to say, that he had - 


published the work, for which he 
was now incarcerated, merely as 
an answer to the public challenge 
which the Doctor had offered to 
the dissenters, and concluding 
his letter by saying, “ Sir, I en- 
treat you to excuse this trouble 
from a stranger, who would fain 
be convinced by something more 
like divinity than Newgate,” &c. 
Other letters were also sent to 
Doctor C. to induce him to use his 
interest with Government, in per- 
suading them to refrain from a 
mode of confutation so little scho- 
lastic, or christian: but whether 
he was pleased to see his adver- 
sary so well secured, and ef- 
fectually silenced, or that his inte- 
rest was not sufficient to prevent 
the consequences that followed, 
cannot be determined, though it is 
generally believed that no attempt 
was made by the learned Doctor 
towards effecting his release. Mr. 
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Delaune was tried at the Old Bai- 
ley, for a libel on the Establish- 
ment, and condemned to pay a 
fine of one hundred marks, and to 
remain imprisoned till the fine was 
liquidated. By this cruel sentence 
Mr, Delaune, with his wife and 
children, perished in Newgate pri- 
son, “ nobody thinking fit,” says 
the Observator, a periodical paper 
of the day, written by Tutchin, 
“to raise so smal] a sum for one 
of the best scholars in Europe.” 
Mr. Delaune was @ Baptist, and 
engaged, for a considerable time, 
as a schoolmaster in London, a si- 
tuation for which he was well qua- 
lified by his extensive and solid 
erudition. 

Josepu Pirts was born in Exe- 
ter about the year 1663, and, it is 
presumed, was related to the gen- 
tleman of his name, mentioned by 
Calamy as ejected from Plympton, 
in Devonshire; and to the two 
dissenting ministers, father and 
son, whose mames were Aaron 
Pitts, the father, resident at Chard, 
(author of a sermon on the proper 
divinity of Christ,) and the son at 
Great Torrington, both of that 
county, His parents were pious and 
apparently dissenters. When about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, his 
inclination led him to undertake a 
voyage to sea ; and he accordingly 
sailed to Newfoundland; and thence 
to Bilboa, in Spain. In this voy- 
age, the vessel was captured by 
an Algerine pirate, and the crew 
carried to Algiers, to be sold as 
slaves. Under his African master, 
young Pitts seems to have under- 
gone great cruelties, which were 
inflicted for the purpose of prose- 
lyting him to Mahometanism. By 
dint of cortinued baslinados, the 
resolution of the young captive 
was at length overcome: nor is it 
much to be wondered at, that a 
young man, scarcely sixteen, should 
be persecuted into the outward 
avowal of opinions which he in- 
wardly abominated and despised. 
Shortly. after his reception into the 


(Sepremeen, 


Moslem faith, young Pitts received 
a letter from his father, who had 
no knowledge of his apostacy, ex. 
horting him to remain faithful to 
his religion, and telling him that! 
he should much rather hear of his 
death than of his relinquishing the 
truths of the Gospel, and imbib- 
ing the detestable . doctrines _ of. 
Mahomet. . This letter seems to 
have had a wonderful effect upon 
the heart of Mr, Pitts, and per. 
haps: may be looked upon as the 
origin of that deep repentance 
which was so evident in his future 
conduct, and which appears so 
conspicuously in the account he 
has given us of his subsequent 
conversion to the faith of his an- 
cestors. While Mr. Pitts was in 
captivity, his master determined 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, the 
birth-place of the impostor Ma- 
homet, and Mr. Pitts was chosen 
to attend him on this excursion. 
Of this journey Mr. Pitts has pre- 


served an enlarged account, and ~ 


perhaps the only one that could be 
relied on, at the time of its publi- 
cation, as the countries through 
which the.caravan necessarily pas- 
ses, in its route to Mecca and Me- 
dina,- were then but very imper- 
fectly. known to Europeans ; and 
it was not known, when Pitts 
wrote, that there was any other 
living author in England who had 
visited those countries. His de- 
scriptions of the several parts of 
Egypt and Arabia through which 
he passed, and of the geremonies 
used by the Mahoivetans in their 
adoration of the Beet Allah, are 
very curious, and are evidently 
penned with Oe most a4 
fidelity. In this ion Mr. 
Pitts received his header, « and, on 
his return to Algiers, was ek . 
ed on a maritime expedition, wh 

after the completion of its object, 
remained for some time at Smyrna 
From thence, by the assistance 

the English Consul, Mr. Pitts made 
his escape to Europe; and, after an 
absence of nearly seventeen yearly 
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arrived in Exeter, to the great joy 
of his relations. He .is said to 
have entered the meeting-house 


ust as the Minister: was remem- 
iiss him in his prayers. He 


subsequently joined. the dissenting 


congregation at Exeter, and ap- 
pears to have been a decided 
Christian, and one that deeply la- 
mented his former apostacy. He 
published, at Exeter, im 1704, an 
“ Account of the Manners and 


-Customs of the Mohammedans,” 


which is still in great esteem for 
its fidelity. He had a son of his 


- Own name, who was afterwards the 


dissenting Minister of Braintree, 

in Essex, of New Court, London, 

and of’ Back-street, Horsleydown. 

‘ Mites. 

ON MISSIONARY ORDINATIONS. 

(To the Editors.) 

Iy the last number of the Congre- 
tional Magazine, I -find that 
am summoned before the public 

to explain the consistency of my 

conduct, in taking a part of the 
service at a missionary ordination. 

I confess, that I was not a little 

mapened at the extraordinary pro- 

ure of your correspondent, 

0, O. O., in putting me on my 
defence, after suffering many others 
to escape without animadversion. 
He professes to assign, as his rea- 
son, that “‘ Mr. R. is understood 
to be rather more of a Congrega- 
tionalist than some of his brethren.” 
I am not conscious of this dis- 
tinguishing honour ; nor do I per- 
ceive what your correspondent’s 
remark implies:—that Congrega- 
tional principles, in proportion to 
their purity, are adverse to what 
has been denominated a missionary 
ordination. 

If “the propriety of the term 
ordination, as applied to services 
of this description,” comprehends 
the whole force of your correspon- 
dent's objection, I should pro- 
ounce it a mere quibbling distinc- 
tion; between the word and the 

hy 4 and I should plead ex- 
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emption from his implied censure : 
for I happened, without desi 
not to use the term. I may add, 
that if your correspondent, from 
the manner in which the solemnity 
was reported to the public, (for 
which I am not responsible,) sup- 

ses that I insisted on the abso- 
ute necessity of such a service, he 
has been led into an error; for 
though I produced, in my opinion, 
“* the principles which justify,” 
I said nothing of any which “ re- 
quire a missionary ordination ;” 
but expressly guarded against the 
misconception of my views on this 
point. 

Being requested to deliver the 
introductory discourse, I proposed 
to call the attention of my audi- 
ence to two distinct portions of 
scripture: the one, Matt. xxviii. 18 
—20., relating to the general 
grounds of our procedure in mis- 
sionary service ;—and the other, 
Acts xiii. 1—4., referring to the 
public designation of those who 
are to be employed in this service. 
The latter of these, which your 
readers may examine, has respect 
to what your correspondent would 
consider as the more objectionable 
part of the discourse; and, as it 
was comparatively brief, you will, 

robably, insert the substance of 
it, which I promise to transcribe as 
literally as possible. 

My feneral remark from the 
passage was, “‘ That, between the 
service to which the sacred his- 
torian refers, and this in which we 
are engaged, there is so striking 
an analogy, in various eager that 
the divine authority of the one is a 
suficient vindication of the other.” 

In illustration of this remark, I 
observed, First, That, in both 
cases, the object is the same: to 
set apart certain persons, not to 
any stated charge, as the pastors 
of particular churches; but to the 
more general office of Christian 
missionaries, sent to evangelize 
the heathén.—Secondly, That the 
character of the persons designated 

3 P 
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is stibstantially alike. Barnabas 
and Saul were men fult of faith, and 
of the Hely Ghost, called of God to 
missionary service, and qualified 
for the work; and our young 
friends, though not their equals in 
respect, have given satisfactory 
evidence, to those who are most 
capable of judging, that they are of 
the same description.—Thirdly, 
That, in both cases, the persons 
officiating are similar. one of 
the apostles was present at the 
designation of Barnabas and Saul ; 
aor an re to possess the 
pretended virtue of apostolic suc- 
cession; but such as. are en- 
gaged on the present occasion : 
ministers of the same rank as the 
persons designated, and actuated 
by the same fervent concern for 
the wider promulgation of the 
gospel.— Fourthly, The propriety 
or fitness of the service, as a public 
designation, is, in both cases, the 
same. I say, the propriety: for 
I could not "drm that it J uni- 
versally or absolutely necessary. 
Paul and Barnabas had been pre- 
viously engaged in missionary ser- 
vice, on a more limited scale, 
independently of any such public 
designation, But the general ex- 
ediency of such a service cannot 
reasonably or scripturally ques- 
tioned. It affords us the opportu- 


nity of having the missionary cause * 


presented prominently to our view ; 
—of showing our attachment to 
the object ;—of testifying our ap- 
probation of the missionaries to be 
employed ; — of giving them our 
best advice ;—and of commending 
them to God by our united suppli- 
cations.” 

Being, at present, from home, 
and having no books of reference, 
nor even a concordance, but only 
my Greek Testament in my pocket, 
I ought to apologize for offering 
an opinion on what your corre- 
spondent represents as a disputable 
point; and, perhaps, to defer any 
sort of explanation or defence: 
but, not perceiving any difficulty, 


[Serrempen, 


I venture fo rebut his objections at 
once. 

In opposition to what is termed 
a Missionary Ordination, he re- 
marks, “‘ The ordinations of which 
we read in the New Testament, 
took place, it is evident, amongst 
the people over whom the candi- 
date was about the take the over- 
sight; and the first Independents, 
(I believe there were Independents 
long before those to whom he re- 
fers,) it is well known, maintained 
that a Christian society, or the 
church over which the person to 
be ordained was about to be in- 
vested with the pastoral office, 
formed an indispensable party in 
all services of this kind. It ap- 
pears also, from the Acts of the 
Apostles, and from the apostolic 
epistles, that the designation, or 
appointment, of persons to other 
particular services, after the ascen- 
sion of Christ, was chiefly the work 
of the churches to which they be- 
longed.” 

This chiefly is a very convenient 
and saving term ; and the dexterity 
of your correspondent appears in 
the use of it, if he meant to secure 
himself from the charge of having 
given a precise and definite opi- 
nion on the case. But, if it serves 
his purpose, it may also serve 
mine: for, if he admits, that “ the 
designation of persons to other 
particular services, after the ascen- 
sion of Christ, was chiefly (but not 
in every case) the work of the 
churches to which they belonged,” 
then missionary designations might 
be among the cases excepted ; 
which, in my view, appears to 
be the fact. 

Had your correspondent stated, 
only, that all the ordinations of 
officers to serve jn particular 
churches, were of the nature which 
he has described, I should, in the 
main, have readily subscribed to 
his opinion: but if, as his argu- 
ment requires, he means to assert, 
that, after the ascension of Christ, 
there was no designation of per 
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sons to serve in a religious office, 
except in a particular church, or 
that such designations, if any, were 


the work of the churches to which 


such persons belonged, I think he 
is mistaken ; and I appeal, in con- 
firmation of my opinion, to the 
separation, or, as in this sense of 
the term, I should not scruple to 
call it, the ordination of Barnabas 
and Saul. * 

In addition to the remarks, 
transcribed from my Introductory 
Discourse on Acts xiii. 1—4, which 
records the designation of these mis- 
sionaries, I beg leave to notice, in 





* It is ‘generally known that , the 
ordination of persons or ey r to par- 
ticular offices, 1s expressed in the Greek 
Testament by various words, the gene- 
ral meaning of which is designation. The 
word rendered by our translators‘ Sepa- 
rate me Barnabas and Saul,” &c. is a 
compoend of one which, in other places, 
is rendered ordain; and the passage 
might have been translated, though 
with less accuracy, *‘ Ordain unto me 
Barnabas and Saul, for the work where- 
unto I have called them.” Compare 
Acts xiii. 2, with Acts x. 42, and Acts 
xvii. 31. 
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reference to the particular objec- 
tions of your correspondent, that the 
persons commissioned by the Holy 
Ghost to engage in the public de- 
signation of Barnabas and Saul, 
were not the church at Antioch, 
but certain officers who ministered 
to the Lord in that church. There 
is no evidence that the members of 
the church, as a body, took any 
part in the service, excepting that 
to which Christian sympathy would 
naturally excite them. I would fur- 
ther profess, that we have no evi- 
dence that either the persons de- 
Signating, or the persons desig- 
nated, were, strictly speaking, 
members of the Church in Antioch. 
To me it appears, that they were 
ministers collected together by 
providential circumstances, under 
divine direction, for the purpose 
of edifying and organizing that 
church in its infant state. If your 
correspondent asks the reason of 
this opinion, I refer him to Acts 
xi. 22—-30, compared with Acts 


xiii, 1—.4, 
South-port. W. Rosy. 
ner, 
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We have thought it advisable to 
orenpy so large a portion of this 
article with the previous consi- 
derations, from the great impor- 
tance attached by many to the 
uestion which they involve. No 
@ reasoner than Chillingworth 
was, at one time, severely pressed 
by the two following queries, as 
stated by himself in a letter to 
Gilbert Sheldon. 
“1. Whether it be not evident from 
, and fathers, and reason ; from the 


ness of God, and the necessity of man- 
» that there mast be some one church 
lible in matters of faith ? 


“@. Whether there be any other society 
4 men in the world, besides the chureb of 





Rome, that either can, upon good warrant, 
or indeed at all, challenge to itself the pri- 
vilege of infallibility in matter of faith ?” 
Chillingworth himself lived, in- 
deed, to give a triumphant answer 
to these difficulties; and to prove, 
incidentally, in different parts of 
his immortal writings, but specifi- 
cally in his “ discourse,” “ confer- 
ences,” and “ arguments,” against 
the infallibility of the church of 
Rome, their utter fallacy ; yet 
still the proposition which ‘is im- 
plied in these two pregnant que- 
ries, has sometimes proved a stum- 
bling block to powerful minds, 
Many have assented fram motives, 
however mistaken, yet conscien- 
tious; though an apne erage 4 
greater number have ied, 
ther from blind issign to eT 
3P2 ; 
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ror, or from unhallowed desire of 
emolument-or elevation. In fact, 
the doctrine conveyed in these ques- 
tions, is the punctum saliens of all 
establishments ; and the only foun- 
dation of all those chargesof schism 
and rebellion so charitably urged 
against ionalists by their 
conforming vituperators. Hap- 
pily our religious principles reject 
the erring cognizance of man, and 
appeal, though with reverence and 
with godly fear, to the righteous 
and equal judgment of Him who 
is alone infallible, whose authority 
is undivided and undelegated, and 
before whom the rash usurpers of 
his sole prerogatives, will one day 
be humbled in the dust. 
, Having thus pointed out the 
unholy usurpations, and the pal- 
pable self-contradictions of the par- 
tizans of Rome on their favourite 
ground, we should now, if we were 
to follow the leading of our incli- 
nations, enter on the discussion of 
another series of considerations es- 
sentially connected with the former, 
and try the validity of the argu- 
ments advanced by papists in sup- 
port of their inal doctrine of 
the unity of the church. We can- 
not, however, venture on so great 
an extension of the present article, 
and must satisfy ourselves with 
referring tothesermon preached on 


that subject by Bossuet, in 1682, as - 


containing all, that ability and con- 
summate dexterity can put forward 
in behalf of a most untenable hypo- 
thesis; and to another sermon of far 
ter power and depth, preached 

fy the admirable Taps Barrow, 
on the opposite side of the ques~ 
tion. It is scarcely possible to 
find a more complete contrast than 
that which is presented by these 
two able discourses; the >» an 
exquisitely wrought tissue of eva- 
sions and misrepresentations, blend- 
ed with pictures of enchanting 
beauty, and exhibited with im- 
posing confidence. The second, 
without the slightest attempt at 
or any affectation of fine 


writing, contains a clear and vi- 
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gorous exposition of the general 
subject, demolishing, to the very 
foundation, the crazy fabric of po- 
pery, and giving a representation 
of Christian unity, distinguished 


by knowledge and precision. Yet 
the prejudices and weaknesses of 
establishments hung even about 
Barrow, and tempted him to alloy 
the fine metal of this excellent 
compusition with slight mixtures 
of baser ore. His attempts to fix 
the charge of schism on dissenters 
is lamentably ‘feeble, and com- 
pletely stultified by his admission 
of the common right to abandon 
the membership of such churches 
as “ reject communion and peace 
upon reasonable terms,” and “ vent 
unjust and uncharitable censures.” 
Turning now to the specific 
subject from which we have suf- 
fered ourselves to be so long de- 
layed, we shall follow the recom- 
mendation of Count Antony Ha- 
milton, and “ begin at the begin- 
ning.” Villers, in his “ Sketch of 
the History of the Church from its 
Founder to the Reformation,” di- 
vides it into four periods: the 
first, from Jesus Christ to Con- 
stantine (1 to 325)— Democracy. 
The second, from Constantine to 
Mahomet (325to604)—Oligarchy. 
The third, from Mahomet to Hil- 
debrand (604 to 1073) — Mo- 
narchy. The fourth, from Hilde- 
brand to Luther (1073 to 1517) 
—Despotism. In this arrange- 
ment there may, perhaps, be some- 
what too precise a definition, but 
there is substantial accuracy ; and 
it may serve as a useful frame- 
work for the facts of a 
history. The earl of 
Christian church Samet to the 
investigator of their records, the 
attractive and majestic spectacle of 
a holy brotherhood, compacted in 
happy and glorious unity by the 
pennies influence of Christian 
ove. Errors and heresiés broke 
out, it is true, among them, but 
they served only to sift and win- 
now the harvest of celestial truth; 
and they were scattered as the 
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chaff of the summer threshing-floor. 
“Bivine 


The exhortations of the 
Redeemer, and the subsequent ap- 


oy of his inspired messengers, 


enforced the principle of cha- 
rity, as the grand basis of Chris- 
tian union, and the pure source of 
increase and prosperity to that 
church which he had bought-noblest 
and surest pledge of love! — with his 
omn blood. Nor were these moni- 
tions ineffectual ; this spirit was 
long cherished by the diseiples, as 
the bond of their “ goodly' fellow- 
ship,” and while it reigned, grace, 
mercy, and peeve were multiplied 
unto t. ut how soon was the 
Jine gold changed! Human pe 
sions, secular ambition, grovelling 
avarice, hatred, variance, emulation, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, en- 
vyings, murders, and we may add 
too, idolatries, found their way into 
the church, and gradually changed 
its character and aspect. Perhaps, 
it would not be easy to fix upon 
the precise period when the lead- 
ing authorities of the hierarchy 
first began to distinguish} in the 
distant horizon of futurity, the 
possibility of usurping a supreme 
dominion over the persons, as well 
as over the consciences of men; but 
there is little difficulty in assigning 
the dates and magnitudes of the 
different steps, by which they ad- 
vanced to that unhallowed and 
antichristian despotism. The Bi- 
shops of Rome, originally the 
humble pastors of a humble flock, 
gradually obtained from the ad- 
vantages of their local situation, a 
marke:, perhaps in a few instances, 
a merited and useful, superiority 
over a primarily small, but rapidly 
and mischievously enlarging, cir- 
cle. The pre-eminence which 
might be profitably conceded to 
personal character, became inju- 
Tious when identified with rank, 
office, and locality. The overseer 
of the Roman church aspired to an 
ex officio precedency, and the pri- 
macy which he claimed over the 
pastors, speedily ex- 
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tended itself to veaieme where 
episcopacy, having lost its primi- 
tive simplicity, had established it- 
self—not only over churches, but 
over the pastors of churches. The 
first decided blow, however, that 
was levelled at the independence 
of the kingdom of Christ, came 
from that baneful origin of reli- 
gious slavery and debasement, the 
interference of the secular autho- 
rity in ecclesiastical concerns, and 
the protection of the church by the 
sword of the state. Constantine, 
with an attachment to Christianity, 
to a considerable extent, at least, 
political, assumed to himself the 
office of defender of that faith 
which was, indeed, as we have 
heard, delivered to the saints, but 
never, that we can find, consigned 
by any adequate sanction to the 
guardianship of kings. The con- 
sequences of this disastrous usur- 
pation, may be traced in the his- 
tory of the church, of its secula- 
rized institutions, of its conflicting 
sects, of its dimmed and degraded 
glories. One monarch sought sal- 
vation by his fiery orthodoxy ; 
another distinguished himself as 
the nursing-father of heresy and 
schism; but, amid all these fluc- 
tuations of royal caprice, though 
the nominal empire of the cross 
might be extending, the vital sim- 
plicity of its doctrines, and its ri- 
tual, was obscured and contami- 
nated. Though the temple of the 
Lord might be made to appear of 
larger dimensions, and of more 
gigantic proportions; though it 
might, to vulgar admiration, seem 
eccee glorious to beho!d 

With diamond flaming, and Barbario gold ; 
yet the pure and simple grandeur 
of the original structure was de- 
stroyed or overwhelmed ; the aw- 
ful majesty of the fane was vio- 
lated ; the Shechinah was depart- 
ed ; and the blaze of meretricious 
decoration and glittering ceremo- 
nial, but feebly dispelled the fear- 
ful and ominous gloom that hung 
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over the polluted shrines of the 
Christian church. In the midst of 
all this wreck and confusion, the 
crafty and ambitious individuals 
who, clothed with spiritual autho- 
rity, were in attendance on the 
persons of their monarchs, did not 
neglect to avail themselves of the 
opportunities thus afforded them, 
for extending the limits of their 
influence, and enlarging the pri- 
vileges of their association. The 

riest at the altar, arrayed in 

is superb pontificals, surrounded 
by his ministrant train, the herald 
of the divine will, deprecating the 
vengeance, invoking the mercies, 
or denouncing the judgments of 
heaven, assumed a venerable and 
formidable aspect, even in the eyes 
of kings. But the priest, in the 
deep retirement of the autocrat, 
listening to the confessions of 
agonized guilt, to the wailings 
of irrepressible remorse ; skilfully 
probing the heart, and mastering 
the prostrate spirit ; acquiring the 
secret of the overcharged con- 
science ; unfolding the oracles of 
eternity, and opening or closing 
the vials of divine compassion—it 
was here that he obtained the un- 
limited confidence of the penitent ; 
and identifying the welfare of 
souls, and the favour of God, with 
the interests of the hierarchy, gra- 
dually advanced through the va- 
rious stages of pecuniary grants, 
concessions of privilege, territorial 
acquisitions, semi-feudal lordships, 
to temporal sovereignty and spi- 
ritual supremacy. We should far 
exceed the fair proportions of this 
article, if we were to point out 
the different steps by which the 
Bishops of Rome slowly and cau- 
tiously, but surely, advanced their 
authority, under the shield of the 
imperial power ; we shall, therefore, 
fix at once on the eighth century, 
as a remarkable period in the his- 
tory of the papal claims. About 


that time the plot seems to have 
been rapidly ripening, and a sys- 
tem of infamous forgery was de- 
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vised for: its furtherance. The 
celebrated donation of Constantine 
was probably forged towards the 
close of that century, since it was 
referred to by Adrian in 776, pre- 
viously to which date it does not 
appear to have been cited. The 
false Decretals of Isidore appeared 
about the same time, and, for a 
long succession of years, served as 
the uncontradicted basis of innu- 
merable encroachments and as- 
sumptions. This most efficacious 
of forgeries contained the pretend- 
ed decretals of the ancient Popes, 
from Anactetus, in the end of the 
first century, to Silvester, in the 
early part of the fourth. Isidore’s 
patrons, however, did not give 
themselves much trouble in ex- 
amining the authenticity of his 
documents ; they assumed their 
truth the more readily, as they 
gave a golden opportunity for the 
acquisition of a very handsome 
quantum of spiritual authority. In- 
tolerable mischiefs followed in 
their train; and we strongly re- 
commend the perusal, on this sub- 
ject, of the fourth essay of the 
admirable Fleury, a man of excel- 
lent spirit and enlightened mind, 
whose prejudices, as a Romanist, 
were never suffered to interfere 
with his attachment to truth. His 
Discours sur [Histoire Ecclestas- 
lique, are full of research, wisdom, 
and candour; and though they 
contain, of course, some things 
which a Protestant cannot ap- 
prove, it is impossible for any one 
to read them, without the warmest 
admiration of the spirit which 
they manifest, and of the learning 
aay | ability by which they are dis- 
tinguished. Jortin has made ex- 
tensive and acknowledged use of 
them, in his “ Remarks on Eccle- 
siastic History.” We shall not 
here discuss the claims founded 
by the Popes on the fictitious or 
exaggerated donations of Pepin 
and Charlemagne, but proceed 'to 
that eventful period when, the 
spiritual power having reached its 
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limit of usurpation, the ambitious 
and daring Hildebrand seized on 


the temporal authority, and fiercely 
asserted the right of Rome to uni- 
versal empire. The career of the 
priesthood had followed the pre- 
cise track marked out by the cor- 
rupt tendencies of human nature. 
The first pastors of the Christian 
church were poor, persecuted, 
holy, devoted, and self-denying ; 
then came wealth and a litigious 
spirit, schisms, jealousies, rivalries ; 
then power was obtained, and with 
it began encroachments on the 
liberties of mankind, ravening 
avarice and lust of dominion ; and 
at last came the consummation of 
ambition and hypocrisy, inthe 
attempt to subjugate the whole 
world to the unlimited, illimitable, 
despotism of Rome. No means 
were left unemployed to extend 
and to ensure this authority ; the 
twenty-seven maxims of Hilde- 
brand, whether actually arranged 
by him or not, contain the unde- 
niable and undeviating policy of 
the Papal See. They claim the 
entire power of church and state— 
Princes are to kiss the feet of the 
Pope—Emperors are deposed at 
his will—Bishops are subject to 
his entire direction and control— 
no Council can be general without 
his authority—his sentences are 
irreversible, but all others may be 
rescinded at his pleasure—he may 
disengage subjects from their oath 
of allegiance—the Romish Church 
has never erred, and can never 
err!! This is a sample of the whole, 
and we imagine our readers will 
be quite satisfied with the speci- 
men. We do not mean to illus- 
trate, by reference to subsequent 
history, the effect which the adop- 
tion and avowal of these maxims 
had upon the character and des- 
tinies of mankind ; it is no part of 
our present purpose to explore the 
labyrinths of ecclesiastical story ; 
but. as we have arrived at the 


marked out more particu- 
by the subject of the volumes 


a’ 
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on our desk, the temporal autho- 
rity of the Popes, we shall indulge 
ourselves in a few miscellaneous 
observations on its character and 
consequences. 

With respect to its character, it 
has been obvious to every dis- 
passionate inquirer, whether of 
the Romish or Protestant com- 
munion, that it is monstrous, in- 
defensible, utterly at variance with 
the principles and practice of the 
divine Founder of Christianity, and 
of his inspired apostles. It was 
the express declaration of the great 
Redeemer, that his kingdom was 
not of this world; it was, and is, 
the insolent and impious contra- 
diction of Rome, that he gave to 
her bishops the tyranny of the 
globe. It is the distinctive pecu- 
culiarity of his religion, that it 
shuns all decoration, avoids all 
adventitious and exterior splen- 
dour, and adopts a simple, com- 
memorative, and federal ritual, 
common to all classes of its vo- 
taries; it reigns in ‘the heart of 
man; it claims the thoughts and 
affections, and, as their test and 
expression, the walk and conversa- 
tion of its genuine disciples. Now 
what is there in all this, ‘that is 
compatible with the presumptuous 
and secular domination arrogated 
by the Roman Pontiff? In vain 
shall we look for the slightest 
scriptural sanction of such an 
usurpation. No; the throne, the 
robes, the diadem of Antichrist, 
are so many distinct disclaimers 
of the spirituality of the pure faith 
of the Gospel, and equally ex- 
pressive symbols of secular and 
imperial appetites. And these ho- 
nours were not designed to be 
unsubstantial dignities, claimed but 
never assumed. His Majesty of 
Rome sent forth his Viceroys and 
Lieutenants; he claimed his re- 
venues ; he fixed his garrisons in 
advantageous positions ; and used 
every politic artifice to retain 
possession of the land. Thanks 
be to God who sat on a higher 
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throne, and mocked the vanity of 
these delusions; who raised up 
his servants to smite this proud 
and idolatrous elevation, and to 
shatter it to its foundations, 
The miserable consequences of 
this atrocious usurpation, are re« 
corded in dark and disastrous 
lines in the annals of Christen- 
dom. It threw Europe into con- 
fusion, impaired the stability of 
kingdoms, and invaded the secu- 
rity of personal rights. No claim 
was sacred, no property secure ; 
the-privacy of the humblest indi- 
vidual was no shelter from its 
irruptions, and the loftiest thrones 
shook at its fulminations. Princes 
armed at the bidding of a turbu- 
lent sexagenary ; and torrents of 
blood were shed to gratify the 
passions, which the snows of age 
were unable to calm. So long as 
this scourge was effective in its 
operation, the light of divine truth 
was ebscured ; the cry of myriads, 
destitute of the word of life, was 
treated with derision, or with 
vindictive visitation; persecution 
raged in its madness, and spiritual 
despotism lorded it over the souls 
and bodies of its wretched slaves. 
Nay, the delusions of Rome brought 
with them the awful plague of in- 
fidelity ; men, confounding with 
the reality this “ false Florimel,” 
this harlot-semblance of religion, 
laughed at the substitution, but 
rejected the pure and lovely origi- 
nal. O from what unspeakable 
depths of darkness and misery has 
the happy Reformation pas us! 
Hail to the memory of that glori- 
ous hour, when the brightness of 
divine truth burst upon the night 
and horror of Romish tyranny ! 
Blessed be the remembrance of 
those worthies who put their all 
in jeopardy to attain that trans- 
_cendant triumph! And glory be 


to Him on high, who gave to his 
honoured instruments that holy 
and unrivalled victory. 
Let it not; however, be ima- 
ined, that the Court of Rome 
as retracted an atom of its pre- 


tensions. We are aware that the en. 
lightened and liberal-minded men 
of that community are ready to re. 
ject them, but the disavowal is 
confined to this small portion of 
the Romish hierarchy. The well- 
informed laity, we believe, ex- 
plicitly repel the claims which 
would load them with burdens 
grievous to be borne ; but some of 
the clergy are not quite so prompt 
in their resistance ; and the priest- 
hood, immediately connected with 
the seat of ecclesiastical empire, 
maintain them without abatement. 
The most interesting part of these 
two volumes contains an exposition 
of the conduct of the papal court 
since 1800. A more distinct chain 
of evidence could not be desired ; 
and it completely establishes the 
fact, that the maxims of Hilde- © 
brand still form the political code 
of the Vatican. After agreeing, 
in 1802, to a Concordat which 
provided for the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, the Pope had the 
shameless audacity to put forth 
demands which would have made 
the whole subject to his implicit 
will, and supported them by arti- 
fice, by petulant coniplaint, and 
vexatious interference. In many 
dioceses of Germany, ‘he refused 
institution to bishops, because 
ecclesiastical property had been 
sequestrated ; and he endeavoured, 
with partial success, to organize 
in France a secret sect of “ pure 
Catholics.” Napoleon, however, 
was not a man to be thus trifled 
with ; and the result of all these 
manceuvres was disastrous to the 
temporal power of the successor 
of St. Peter. It is, moreover, an 
ascertained fact, that there is no 
dignity of the Romish priesthood, 
however antiquated, that has been 
for a moment lost sight of ; all the 
old benefices in England, for in- 
stance, are filled up by nominal 
incumbents; an exact terrier 15° 
sacredly kept of all property that 
was ever vested in the church; 
and should Popery again resume 
its ascendancy, woe be to those 
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who shall be found to retain the 
smallest shred of her holy and un- 
alienable possessions. 

Contrary to our original inten- 
tion, we have been led to follow, 
throughout this article, rather the 
bent of our own thoughts, than 
the path of inquiry traced by the 
work before us ; and we can only, 
now, afford room for a short ad- 
vertence to its contents. The first 
volume contains a vigorous, but 
compressed statement of the rise 


and progress of the papal supre- 
macy, supported by a constant 
and distinct reference to dates and 
documents. The secend volume 
contains, principally, illustrations 
of the former, consisting in cita- 
tions, comments, and supplemen- 


» tary narrative. The work is useful 


and well composed ; and we have, 
altogether, been much interested 
by its perusal. 


St eh tet te treed 


Correlative Claims and Duties ; or 
an Essay on “The Necessity of 
a Church Establishment in a 
Christian Country, for the Pre- 
servation of Christianity among 
the People of all Ranks and 
Denominations, and the means of 
exciting and maintaining among 
as Members a Spirit of Devotion, 
together with zeal for the Honour, 
Stability, and Influence of the 
Established Churoh ;” to which 
“The Society for Promoti 
Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in the Diocese of St. Da- 
| wid’s,” adjudged a premium of 
£50 in mber, 1820. By the 
Rev. S.C. Wilks, A.M. Se. Sc. 
Hatchard. Price 12s. 
We have, of late, been so unused 
to any thing like candour and 
Christian charity, in the almost 
innumerable productions which 
have a against the princi- 
ples of dissent, and in defence of 
‘the established church, that we 
“have perused Mr. Wilks’s volume 
“with no little pleasure. Before we 
iter upon any examination of his 
‘Conc. Mac. No. 45. 


reasonings, we must be allowed to 
express. our approbation _ of the 
general spirit in which he has con- 
ducted the controversy, and our 
thanks that he has no where for- 
gotten to treat us as men and as. 
Christians, however hostile he has 
throughout found it his duty to 
a ainst our sentiments. 
We could indeed, wish that his 
work might be imitated, at least in 
its amiable and gentlemanlike spi- 
rit, by all who may think fit to 
follow him on the same, or on our 
side, of the debate. With sucha 
churchman, though we never could 
accord, either in the principles of 
his reasoning as a protestant, or in 
the notions Pe-eistcitahas of church 
discipline and government, as long 
as we retain an open appeal to the 
sacred record; we could yet be 
one in all the vital principles of 
Christianity. We could hail him 
as a brother, and rejoice im his suc- 
cess asa minister of Christ. When 
we have said thus much of his 
temper as a controvertist, we are 
ready to admit, to the full, the obli- 
gations {aid upon us thereby, to pe- 
ruse his arguments in a spirit of 
love, and to dissent from them in no 
case but where our higher obliga- 
tions to truth and to Christ dictate 
that we should adopt a different 
conclusion, and publiely maintain 
adverse opinions. Though we feel 
this to be the only alternative left 
us, it shall yet be our concern to 
express our opposition with be- 
coming respect to Mr. W., and with 
due attention to fairness and can- 
dour in the interpretation of his 
arguments. The accuracy of his 
principles and force of his reason- 
ing, are widely different points 
from the spirit by which his work 
is characterized. We may be al- 
lowed to applaud the latter, with- 


-out acceding either to the data on’ 


which his reasoning is founded, or 
the inferences to which he has 
been led. Indeed, we feel: pecu- 


liarly happy in having this oppor- 
tunity of recording, after perusing 
$Q 
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one of the best written defences 
of the established church, which 
modern times have produced, our 
unshaken attachment to congrega- 
tional principles, and our increased 
confidence in the validity of the 
ground upon which they are now 
adopted, by nearly the.whole body 
of reflecting dissenters. We have 
read his book with no slight atten- 
tion, and with much Christian af- 
fection for himself, but still with the 
fullest conviction that his groundis 
untenable, and that the conclusions 
to which he weuld lead us are as 
ugnant to the letter and spirit of 
shristianity, as they are to the 
concurrent testimony of historic 
facts. We shall, therefore, now at- 
tempt to lay before our readers his 
leading of argument, in 
proof of the necessity for a national 
established church, and shall ac- 
company this display of his reason- 
ing with such brief remarks as 
our limits. will admit,.and such 
strictures as the prevailing fallacies 
in his reasoning seem to require. 
The work is divided. into’ two 
chapters. The frst contains the 
whole argument im defence of a 
national establishment: the second 
is more particularly addressed to 
the members of the church of 
England,-and exhibits “the means 
of exciting and maintaining among 
them of -the established 
-chureh, a spirit of devotion, toge- 
ther with zeal for her honour, sta- 
bility, and: influence.” The first 
chapter, which is entitled, the 
Necessity of a Church Establish- 
lishment, &c. consists of four sec- 
tions, in which the author employs 
his best talents to shew that a 
church establishment is lawful, ex- 
pedient, scriptural, necessary. By 
some slight inadvertance the au- 
thor has identified the last sec- 
tion of this chapter with the gene- 
ra] title of the whole. But we 
pass over this oversight in his 
arrangement of the t, that 
we may more i lately chose 
with him upon the points at issue, 
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and condense our strictures into as 
small a compass as possible. 

As the first chapter of Mr, 
Wilks’s work is designed to meet 
the reasonings of those who ob- 
ject, fundamentally, to all religious 
establishments, the author very 
properly waives the consideration 
of particular objections against the 
church of England, and endea- 
vours to concentrate his whole 
strength upon the fundamental 
principle—the principle demied by 
all sound dissenters, that a legal 
establishment is necessary to the 
preservation of Christianity among 
all ranks and denominations. His 
first, and not least important effort, 
is to show the lawfulness of such 
an establishment, and here, in the 
first place, he employs the old and oft 
refuted argument derived from the 
Israelitish polity. He argues, “ if 
an established church were a thing 
fundamentally unlawful, would Je- 
hovah himself have instituted such 
a precedent?” and again, “if a 
national establishment had been in 
itself abstractedly sinful, it could 


never, under any modification, — 


have been sanctioned by the Su- 
preme Legislator himself.” With 
regard to the first part of this argu- 
ment, we reply, the only thing 
which rendered that polity lawful, 
either in its principle or its details, 
was the express command of Jeho- 
vah himself; the absence of which, 
in relation tothe alliance of Christia- 
nity with the civil polity of Gen- 
tile nations, constitutes that very 
unlawfulness of religious establish- 
ments, which Mr. W: aims to dis- 
prove. So far from the Israelitish 
polity, either in church or state, or 
in beth, being instituted as a prece- 
dent, we conceive it was desi 

as ah EXCEPTION; had its reasons 
in the special purposes of Jehovah ; 
was designed but for a limited 
period; was wholly abrogated by 
Jesus Christ, without any attempt 
to imitate its principles in his 
church, or any intimation to his 
accredited servants, that it would 
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be lawful for them to contract a 
similar alliance with any of the 
merely human governments of the 
world. It is to be remembered, 
morever, that the civil polity of 
the Israelites was as much of di- 
vine authority as their ecclesiasti- 
cal: that the one was not grafted 
on the other—a divine revelation 
with a human institution, but both 
originated at once in the inspired 
authority of their Lawgiver: and 
o —— of both was dissolv- 

when the spiritual was 
cempleted for which wise psnerror 
founded. 

With regard to the second part 
of this argument, if we understand 
Mr. W. aright, we are not aware 
that the principle of establishments, 
has ever been affirmed to be ab- 
stractedly sinful ; understanding by 
that phrase, something which must 
be necessarily, and in its own 
nature, for ever opposed to the 
nature of the Supreme Being. It 
is surely enough, that the principle 
of establishments is shown to be 
economically unlawful ; and it may 
be quite sufficient, in order to 
prove its impropriety and incon- 
sistency, to show that it is utterly 
unfounded in the authority of 
Christ, without affirming that it is 
contrary to the moral law, or to 
the light of natural reason. But 
if the argument derived by our 
author from the Jewish polity, as 
affording a sanction to legally 
established Christian churches, 
proves any thing, it proves by far 
too much for his cause. Will he 
affirm of a multiplicity of things, 
sanctioned under that dispensation 
by ‘the express command of Jeho- 
vah himself, that they are not now 
fundamentally unlawful? One of 
the first principles of that polity 
which Mr. W. wishes to construe 
into a precedent, enjoined, by ex- 
press command, the destruction of 
all the idolators in the land of Ca- 
naan. But, will our excellent epis- 
copalian friend allow us to accom- 
modate his formidable interroga- 
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tion tothis principle, andask “ifthe 
destruction of Idolaters were a 
thing fundamentally unlawful, 
would Jehovah himself have insti- 
tuted such a precedent?” We are 
well aware that only one. reply 
could be given to this inquiry ; 
but that reply would serve equally 
to meet Mr. W.’s interrogation, 
and the one which we have form- 
ed in strict imitation of it. It is; 
that what Jehovah, in the exer- 
cise of sovereign power, was pleas- 
ed to do, as upon his own autho- 
rity, we can have no right to con-- 
strue into a precedent, without his 
explicit command. Moreover, it is 
a sufficient reply to Mr. Wilks’s 
reasoning to ask, why should one 
part of that polity become a prece- 
dent for Christians, but not ano- 
ther? If what Jehovah did, or 
sanctioned, in one part of it, is 
to be a precedent for Christians, 
then why not the whole? But, if 
only a part, then who shall draw: 
the line by which the lawful and the 
unlawful precedents shall be distin- 
guished? but if it is admitted that 
the whole economy, civil and 
ecclesiastical, is abolished, then 
why recur to either of them in; 
support of the very first principles. 
upon which Christian societies are- 
to be formed ? 

In further vindication of the law- 
fulness of an Established Church, 
Mr. W. inquires, “how was it 
that our Lord never warned his 
disciples against such a profa~ 
nation? And how happened it, 
that his Apostles never forbad go- 
vernors to interfere in the concerns 
of religion, if such interference 
was unlawful?” To this argu- 
ment we reply, upon the only 
valid principle which a Protestant 
can adopt against all the long-es- 
tablis and sanctioned imnova+ 
tions of popery, that to show the 
unlawfulness of any principle in 
religion, it is not necessary to re- 
quire a direct command against it ; 
it is abundantly sufficient to show 
that it is not commanded. And. 

3Q2 
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as Mr. W. is conversant with the 
writings of Dr. Stillingfleet, we can 
‘with great satisfaction refer to the 
Bishop for an unanswerable reply 
to this argument. “If I believe 
that the Scripture is my only 
rale of faith, as I most firmly do, 
will any man, who considers what 
he says, require me to make nega- 
tive articles of faith, that the Pope 
is not, tradition is not, councils are 
not, a private spirit is not? For 
all these are necessarily implied 
therein. And so for all particular 
doctrines rejected by us on this 
principle, we do not make them 
negative points of faith, but we 
therefore. refuse the belief of 
them, because not contained in our 
only rule of faith: on this aceount 
we reject the Pope’s supremacy, 
transubstantiation, infallibility of 
the present church in delivering 
ints of faith, purgatory, and other 
ies imposed on the belief of 
Christians ; so that the short reso~ 
lution of our faith is this, that we 
= to believe nothing as an ar- 
ticle of faith, but what God hath 
revealed, and the complete reve- 
lation of God’s will to us is con- 
tained in the -Bible.” Discourse 
concerning the Idolairy of Rome. 
We should be glad to know how 
Mr. Wilks would justify his Pro- 
testantism, or shut the door of the 
church against the inventions and 
superstitions of Rome, if he con- 
cedes the point, that to constitute 
any thing unlawful, it must be ex- 
pressly forbidden. Surely, Mr. 
W. has not adequately considered 
the bearing of his own argument, 
otherwise he must have perceived 
that it is capable of being employed 
against himself with infinite effect ; 
and we think he would have done 
much better, to have adhered to 
the inciple which we have 
q from Dr. Stillingfleet, and 
not. to have required us to have 
uced an express declaration 
trom Christ or his apostles, of the 
unlawfulness of establishments ; 
but been content to construe the 
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supposed silence of the New Tes- 
tament upon the point, into a de- 
nial. of their authority; for if it 
were clearly admitted, as Mr. W. 
supposes, that neither Christ or his 
apostles had either directly, or in- 
directly, condemned the principle 
of establishments, it would be ca- 
pable of still clearer proof, that 
they never sanctioned it. But we 
are far from conceding to him the 
total silenee of Scripture, on the 
principle of an alliance between 
church and state. Feeble and 
inadequate as this ground would 
be, in support of the claims of 
snch establishments, we apprehend 
they cannot be said to rest ever: 
upon this negative argument. We 
humbly conceive, that various pas- 
sages may be adduced from the 
New. Testament, which may be 
fairly construed into a prohibition 
of such alliance, and which would 
not admit of a consistent expo- 
sition, upon the hypethesis, that 
secular princes have authority in 
the kingdom of Christ. A few of 
these, which occur to us, at this 
moment, we here hastily set down. 
John, xviii. 26. “ My kingdom is 
not of this world. If my kingdom 
were of this world, then would 
my servants fight, that I should 
not be delivered to the Jews, but 
now is my kingdom not from 
hence.”—Matthew. xxiii. 8. “ But 
be not ye called Rabbi ; for one is 
your master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren, and call no man 
your father upon the earth; for 
one is your father which is in 
heaven.” This passege appears 
to us peremptorily to forbid the 
introduction of either temporal or 
spiritual powers into the Cburch 
of Christ, in addition to those 
which rest upon the positive au- 
thority of the Christian Lawgiver. 
The secular policy introduced into 
the Church: of Christ, and the 
boasted advantage which the cause 
of the Redeemer is to gain, by a 
formal alliance with the noble and 
the mighty, if not pointedly con- 
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demned in, is at least awkwardly 
contrasted with, the following pas- 
sage from the Ist Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 1st chap. 26 —29 ver. 
“For ye see your calling, bre- 
thren, how that not many wise men 
after the fiesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called; but 
God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world, toconfound the 
things which are mighty ; and base 
thingsofthe world,and things which 
are despised hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring 
f nought things which are, that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.” 
The words of our Lord, in Mat- 
thew xx. 25, are still more explicit 
in prohibiting merely human au- 
thority in his church; “ ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, 
(xaraxvpteveory) and they that are 
great exercise authority upon 
them. But it shall not be so among 
you.” The whole scope of Ist 
Corinthians, vi. 1—7, is hostile to 
the doctrine of Mr. W., and to the 
introduction of worldly authority 
into any, even of the minutest af- 
fairs of a Christian Society. 

“It surely does not follow,” 
says our author, “ that because 
there is but one supreme Head of 
the church, a ruler may not be 
under Christ a temporal head in 
his own dominions.” p. 19. Now 
to say nothing of the want of pre- 
cision in these terms, and of the 
inconsistency of representing a 
spiritual bedy, as either needing, 
or admitting a temporal head, who 
may be an unholy, worldly, and 
unregenerate character, such as 
have been the majority of British 
princes since the time of Henry 
VIIL.; we pass on simply to affirm, 
in opposition to the doctrine of 
this passage, that Christ has for- 
bidden his church to admit any 
other head, or lord, or master, or 
father, whether under the epithet 
of temporal, or spiritual, in Mat- 
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thew xxiii. 9. - And a similar pro- 
hibition is virtually expressed by 
Paul, Eph.- iv. 4, 5. There is 
one body=one Lord.” If these 

do not forbid Christian 
believers, either in their associate 
or individual capacity, to admit 
any other lordship in the church, 
but that of Christ, we confess we 
have yet to learn their import. A 
church with two heads, one a spi- 
ritual and divine, the other a tem- 
poral and human, is a monster 
wholly unknown to the New Tes- 
tament. The right of princes or 
senates, though Christian, to legis- 
late for the ministers and people 
of God, 1f conceded in virtue of 
their office, must be equally grant- 
ed to all professedly Christian mo- 
narchs, and may then be employed 
to vindicate all the absurdities and 
cruelties, which, in the name of 
Christ, such powers have thought 
proper to sanction; or, if this 
right be not conceded to them in 
virtue of their office, but in virtue 
of their piety, then to how few 
would it be conceded, and who 
should be the constituted judges 
of the monarch’s title to this new 
species of power? We think, in 
either case, the hypothesis of 
churchmen is involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties... We are ut- 
terly at a loss to conceive upon 
what valid and uniformly tenable 
ground, the claim of secular princes 
to legislate in a society of Christian 
believers, to choose their creed 
and form of worship, to regulate 
their discipline, and appoint their 
pastors, can be founded? A spi- 
ritual human head is a figment of 
far greater plausibility, than that 
of a temporal ; and, in our opinion, 
the claims of his holiness are far 
less absurd than those of profes- 
sedly Christian kings, to be heads 
of the Christian church, each in 
his own temporal kingdom. Such 
supremacy, claimed as it is by 
Protestant kings, is pointedly in- 
consistent with allegiance to the 
church’s spiritual head. ‘“ Render 
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unto Cesar the things that are 
Ceesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God's,” is a command 
which keeps distinct the claims of 
our temporal and spiritual ruler ; 
nor durst we allow any authority, 
call, it temporal or spiritual, to 
blend the two, or to intervene be- 
tween our consciences and the 
will of Christ. We apprehend, 
moreover, that a voluntary sub- 
jection to human authority, in any 
reli matters, would expose us 
to the censure implied in the apos- 
tle’s interrogation, “‘ Why as though 
living in the world, are ye subject 
to ordinances—after the command- 
ments and doctrines of men.” 
Col. ii. 22. 

The passage adduced by Mr. 
W. to sustain the title of kings to 


a su in the Christian 
pat and which is ordinarily 
employed for that purpose, is, we 
conceive, calculated rather to show 
their subjection, than their supe- 
riority ; ‘‘ kings shall be thy nur- 
sing fathers,” &c. ‘“* They shail 
bow down to thee with their face 
toward the earth, and shall lick up 
the dust of thy feet.” This pro- 
phecy surely «affords no sanction 
to that supremacy over the whole 

e and ministers of God, which 
is now claimed by the personages 
who are but too fréquently, by a 
misnomer, denominated Christian 
kings. This passage, which is now 
so triumphantly vaunted, as attest- 
ing the divine title of kings to 
* chiefly” in the church, was, in 
former times, with much greater 
force and propriety, adduced by 
the pope, as . visible, spiritual 
head of the church, for the very 
opposite purpose, to show the sub- 
jection of kings to the Bishop of 
Rome, and their obligation to kiss 
his holiness’s feet, with other simi- 
lar ceremonies of inferiority and 





he remaining part of Mr. Wilks’s 
first section is occupied with an ar- 
gument of another kind. “Had the 
Jewish Sanhedrin been converted to 
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Christianity,” he asks, ‘Can we for 
a moment suppose that it would 
have been unlawful for them to 
have converted their synagogues 


into Christian temples.” We pre- 


sume no dissenter would feel a 
moments hesitation in replying, 
‘ assuredly if they had been con- 
verted, they might, and perhaps 
ought, soto have done ; but if they 
had then proceeded to pass a law, 
that Christianity henceforth ‘should 
be the religion of the nation ; that 
all, whether Jew, heathen, or 
Christian, should pay a tax for its 
support; and that all who opposed 
it should be exposed to the sword 
of the civil magistrate, while all 
who only quietly dissented should 
be accounted schismatics, which 
alone would have amounted to the 
legal establishment of Christianity, 
they would then, in our humble 
opinion, have gone far beyond the 
limits of natyral justice, and in 
direct opposition to the letter and 
spirit of the new dispensation.’ 
We are far from objecting to the 
scriptural use of worldly means in 
promoting the cause of Christ. 
Let kings, and princes, and nobles, 
encourage religion as much as they 
please ; but only let them not 
claim any superiority, nor exercise 
any authority, nor promulgate any 
laws, in that church the supreme 
glory of which is to possess a con- 
stitution altogether divine. Kings 
have no natural or divine right to 
any such supremacy ; the church 

either in its collective capacity, or 
through its officers, has received 

no permission to make a surrender 
of any such power, and every page 

of its history, from the day when 

it was first claimed by princes, and 

conceded by the church, is black 

with the crimes, and the vices, 

and the corruptions of which it 

has been the source. 

Mr. Wilks next inquires, how it 
was, if establishments are unlaw- 
ful, that the early fathers of the 
church, that the reformers, and 
even the first dissenters from the 
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Church of England, never protest- 
ed against such alliance of church 
and state, and never perceived the 
unlawfulness of the co-operation 
of kings? Here, as in some of his 
preceding arguments, Mr. W. has 
proceeded too hastily, and pre- 
sumed on premises not so clear 
and undeniable as he appears to 
imagine. We could, if this were 
the place, show that several of the 
earliest reformers, and among them 
no less an individual than John 
Wiclif, as well as many of the 
first Independents, entertained, 
upon this point, views much nearer 
to our own,than Mr. W. seems to 
have suspected. But, after all, the 
argument ad verccundiam, has, with 
us, in this instance, little weight : 
for were all the fathers, and 
all. the reformers, and puritans, 
and Brownists, and Nonconformists 
of the same opinion as Mr. W. it 
would never incline us to concur 
with them against, that decided 
testimony which the word of God, 
and the practice of the three first 
centuries, bear against the lawful- 
ness of any secular alliance, and 
the union of worldly with spiritual 
polity. 

We cannot close our remarks on 
the first section of Mr. W.’s argu- 
ment, without expressing our sur- 
prise that so excellent a man, and 
so. candid an opponent, should 


. wish to derive any sanction to the 


Church of England from the fact 
of its preservation. The passage 
which fe quotes, to this effect, with 
approbation, though with an evi- 
dent consciousness of its fallacy, 
dn point of argument, from Mr. 
Custance’s “ Survey of the Re- 
formation,” is certainly one of the 
weakest and most inconsiderate 
that was ever penned. 


~ “Tt has been piously, and not unaptly, 
retiarked, in reference to the Established 


~ €bareb of England, though 9 not urge 


it.as a regalar argument, from its liability 
fo abuse, that ‘ the frequent interpositions 
Of Divine Providence in the preservation of 
eur church justify tle persuasion that its 
establishment is lawful. ‘if it bad not 
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been the Lord who was on our side, when 
men rose up against us ; then they had swal- 
lowed us up quick, when their wrath was 
kindled against as.? Can we look back, 
aud contemplate our church at first drawing 
its infant breath, after having narrowly 
escaped destruction, in the reign of Hen- 
ry VIIL.; as losing its indulgent nurse by 
the premature death of Edward VI.; as 
nearly destroyed with fire by the cruelty of 
Mary; as cherished, protected, and reared 
to manhood by the fostering care, prudence, 
and wisdom of Elizabeth; and not acknow- 
ledge the hand of God in keeping it alive 
amidst such manifold dangers? And if we 
call to mind its astonishing deliverance 
from destruction in the reign of James J. ; 
its distressed condition under Charles J. ; 
its restoration to its former honours om the 
return of Charles I1.; its perilous state 
from the popish superstition of bis brother 
James; its increasing prosperity after the 
revolution ; and the lively interest for its 
welfare manifested during the reigns of the 
house of Hanover; we must confess that 
Jehovah has been unto it a wall of fire 
round about, and the glory in the midst of 
it,’ "— p. 23-4. 

If this is, as Mr, W. seems re- 
luctantly to admit, no argument— 
why, we ask, is it introduced ? 
It is absurd and incorrect in prin- 
ciple, and wholly out of place in 
an argumentative discussion. If 
the preservation of any church or 
society is a proof of a divine sanc- 
tion, then the argument must be 
equally applicable to all churches. 
The Papist may plead it with far 
greater force than the Protestant 
Episcopalian ; the . Independent 
with more than the Papist; the 
Jew with still greater force than 
either; and Heathen Idolaters with 
still more propriety than all: for 
the system of idolatry has been 
preserved in most parts of the 
earth from before the building of 
Babel. This, Mr. W. it seems, 
would term the abuse of the argu- 
ment ; we can only reply by chal- 
lenging him to show upon what 
principle it is to be restricted to his 
charch. If it is valid in one case, 
it is so in all. We can see no pro- 
priety in calling that an abuse of 
an argument which is only the 
employment of the same logical 
weapon by other hands: we rather - 
fear, that by liability to abuse, 














Mr. W, will find, upon reflection, 
that he meant Liability to be turned 
against the Churchof England by that 
of Rome: and why not, if the argu- 
ment is a fair one? We have no 
idea of that sort of reasoning which 
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is admissible only on one side of a 
controversy. . 

In our next, we shall proceed to 
notice the other points of proof by 
which Mr. W. sustains the claim of . 
established churches generally. 


' (To be continued. ) 
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The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from 
Rome ; or the History of Popery, 
Sec., performed by a single Sheet, 
coming out every Friday, but with 
a continual Connexion; to each 
being added the Popish Courant, 
or some occasional joco-serious 
Reflections on Romish Fopperies. 
5 vols. 4t0. 1678—1683. 

Tuis work was “the Protestant” 
of its day ; and, like that respect- 
able and useful paper, was con- 
ducted and mostly written by one 
individual, and that individual a 
dissenter. Of Henry Care, the 
author or editor of this work, some 
short notice was given in our June 
number. We regret that the ma- 
terials of his history are so very 
scanty; but, from the volumes 
now before us, and which we be- 
lieve to have become very scarce, 
we can supply a few additional 
particulars. 

The first number of the “ Weekly 
Paequet,” was published on the 
10th of December, 1678 ; and the 
last, if our copy be complete, on 
the 13th of July, 1683. Its grand 
object was to keep up the atten- 
tion of the public during the pe- 
rilous period in which it was writ- 
ten, to the danger likely to arise 
to the country from the restoration 
of popery. The rise, progress, 

ions, absurdities, and im- 
pieties' of that dreadful system are 
traced and exposed in a most mas- 

terly manner, and often with a 

good deal of wit and freedom. 
Speaking of the objections to it by 
papists, on account of its unostenta- 





tious and anonymous form, the au- 
thor says, in the preface to volume 
first. 

‘Nor shall we much trouble ourselves 
with the aspersions cast by the spawn of 
Rome on our well intended pains, ‘They 
are a sort of obstinate people, whom, as we 
almost despair to convince, so we care not 
to oblige. Their clamoar, tbat it is bata 
pamphlet, is below an intelligent man’s re- 
gard; as if sense and reason were confined 
to folios, and could not be delivered, but 
in vast cumbersome tracts, large as the te- 
dious, but fallacious works of their thir- 
teenth apostle, Bellarmine. That the au- 
thor’s name is not prefixed, is an exception 
altogether as frivolous ; for the judicious 
will consider what is spoken more than who 
speaks it. Let it suffice them to know, 
that he or they that write it, are neither 
ashamed, nor, by God's grace, would he 
afraid to own it, though their crael inquisi- 
tion had them in examination.” 

' The courage here avowed, was 
in due time put to the test. The 
Pacquet provoked the wrath of the 
popish party, and they left no 
stone unturned to destroy it and 
ruin the author. It went regu- 
larly on till the end of June, 1680, 
when a pause of a week occurred. 
It then appeared again under a 
new title—“ The New Anti-Ro- 
man Pacquet ; or Memoirs of Popes . 
and Popery since the Fenth Cen-_ 
tury.” During one and twenty 
weeks this new title was ao 
ed; when it was dropped, the 
old one revived. In the Preface 
to the third volume, we are fur- 
nished withthe reasons of this 
change, which throw light on the 
state of the country, add to our 
information about Mr. Care, and 
show both the effect produced by 
his'work, and the obligations the 
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country owe to him for his efforts 
and his courage. : 
“ Whatever opinion it (the Pacquet) 


may meet with abroad, 1 have the com- 


fortable testimony of a thousand witnesses 
at home, that in this matter I have sincerely 
intended to serve my country and the in- 
terests of truth; and it is not improbable 
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mittee, after reciting the above 
rule, proceed as follows; - 


«* And this committee admiring that Pro- 
testant judges should take offence against a 
book, whose chief design was to expose the 
cheats and foppery of popery, inquired far- 
ther into it, and found by the evidence of 
Jane Cartis, that the said book bad been 
licensed for several months, and that her 





but it may have done some ex » be- 
cause it has met with sp much opposition. 
For if this poor tree, though not grafted on 
so fair a stock, nor planted in ro rich a soil, 
nor caltivated with so much skill, as other 
more happy plants, bad not yet borne some 
fruit, it would never have been so smartly 
pelted. Merely for engaging in this honest 
undertaking, I have not only been daily li- 
belled by a whole kennel of popish yelpers ; 
but also forced to ran the gantclope of 
abused law, been jailed, informed against, 
and convicted too, tho’ nothing of the fact 
charged, much less any criminal matter 
proved: for where malice .prosecutes, and 
self-interest sits jadge, and sordid igno- 
ranee-is of the jury, who may not be con- 
demned. Yet, alter all, upon a fair motion 
at the King’s Bench bar, even whilst Sir 
William Scroggs was Chief Justice, but in 
Parliament time nobody woald own him- 
self prosecutor,.and the Court adjudged that 
} ground for that proseca- 
tion, and so judgment was eutered for the 
defendant, and the trial ordered to be pub- 
lished, by the House of Lords.” 


Previously to this trial of the 
author, however, his work had 
been ordered to be suppressed 
by the following rule of the Court 
of King’s. Bench :—“‘ Wednesday 
next, after three weeks of the Holy 
Trinity, in the 32d year of King 
Charles the 2d. ’tis ordered, that 
the book entitled, ‘ The Weekly 
Pacquet of Advice from Rome, or 
the History of Popery, be not 
hereafter printed or published by 
any person whatsoever.’” This 
arbitrary rule being passed, the 
printer would proceed no farther, 
nor meddle with any thing of the 
kind against popery, without a 
fresh title, and a seemingly new 
undertaking. This plan was ac- 


_ cordingly adopted.. The House of 
Comm 


4 ons, however, were begin- 
ning to be alarmed by various 
things then going on in the eoun- 
try, and appointed a committee to 


_SXamine this among ether affairs, 


with popery. This com- 
Cone. Man. No. 45. 


husband bad paid for the copy. But for all 
this, she could not prevail by these reasous 
with the Lord Chief Justice Seroggs to pere 
mit it any longer; who said, it was a scan- 
dalous libe!, and against the King’s procla- 
mation, and he would rain her if ever she 
printed it any more ; and soon after she was 
served with the said rule, as the author 
and printers were, And, by the author's 
evidence it ap that he was taken and 
brought before the said Chief Justice by 
his warrant above @ year since, and upon 
his owning he writ part of the book, the 
Chief Justice called bim rogue, and other 
ill names, saying he would fill all the gaols 
in Eugland with such rogues, and pile them 
up as men do faggots; and so committed 
him to prison, refasing’ sufficient bail, say- 
ing he wonld gaol bim to put bim to charges. 
And-his Lordship observed his word panc- 
taally therein, forcing bim to his habeas 
corpus, aod then taking the same bail he re- 
fused before.” 

On this report the House came 
to the following resolytion, “That 
it is the opinion of this house, that 
the ryle made by the Court of 
King’s Bench, in Trinity term 
last, _— printing a book, called 
the Weekly Pacquet of Advice 
from Rome, is illegal and grbitrary, 
thereby usurping to themselves 
legislative power, to the great dis- 
couragement of the Protestants, 
and for the countenancing of po- 


Pphis was a glorious triumph 
for the au and his work. ~He 
resumed it, therefore, under the old 
title, and carried it on with in- 
creasing vigour and spirit. Had 
it not been for these public trans- 
actions, we should probably neyer 
have known who the writer of this 
work was. It appears they tried 
to ran down his work by various 
other pitiful arts. Among the rest 
they averred—* Care is a mere ig- 
noramus, never was of any Univer- 
sity, &c.” Towhich he replied “all 
I Seo is, that heis® S 
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though not IToAvuadne, one that is 
desirous of knowledge, though 
possessed of little. And I dare 
assure these censorious pedants, 
that he has as great a veneration 
and esteem for learning and sci- 
ence, ’as a man ought to have ; but 
is, indeed, sometimes apt to smile, 
when he sees the entry mistook 
for the house; and a conceited 
sputter of Latin and Greek, usurp 
those noble titles. He is so dull 
as not to perceive much more use 
commonly made of those languages, 
than for understanding good au- 
thors, that have wrote therein, 
which style may certainly be ac- 
quired in less than seven years 
apprenticeship to the grave mas- 


' . ters of the. ferula. And though 


he has a high value for Univer- 
sities, as being the only famed 
nurses for suckling up infant un- 
derstandings; yet it cannot be 
denied, but some contract there a 
kind of ricketty constitution. The 
head of languages and notions, 
swelling in vast disproportion, too 
big for the body of well compacted 
reason ; the skull becomes puffed 
up, with a phrensical violence, a 
domineering humour, impatient of 
contradiction, and so dogmatical, 
that their imbibed opinions must 
be oracles, and their very dreams 
jure divino.” 

He thus concludes his spirited 
preface, “I am not insensible to 
what hazards and dangers I have 
exposed myself, if ever popery 
should obtain amongst us. But I 
must rely on David's argument: 
The Lord hath delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion, and the 
od of the: bear ; he will also de- 

iver me out of the hand of this 
Philistine.” I doubt not, but that 
gracious God, who has so mira- 
culously discovered, and prevented 
so many deep and cunningly con- 
ag pen plots and sham plots, 
will still go on to frustrate the rest, 
and has a further blessing in 
store for these poor nations, which 
he has hitherto so strangely deli- 
vered. At worst, as I cannot but 





lay my mouth in the dust, and ac- 
knowledge our sins, (and mine in 
particular deserve the ~ severest 
judgment,) so I must still avow 
that the Protestant cause is very 
well worth dying for, if God shall 
put us, or our posterity to that 
fiery trial; nor will life be much 
desirable, if ever it shall be forced 
to truckle to popery in spirituals, 
and its natural concomitant, ty- 
ranny in the civic state. 
: Que Averruncet Jehovah. 
“ Henry Care,” 
Of the work itself, we can give 
no extended account ; Our readers 
may easily form an idea of it, from 
its subject; and of the way in 
which it would be conducted by 
a man of sense and good infor- 
mation. The History of Popery, 
is generally written in a serious 
style, and lays open its hidden 
principles and enermities! The Cou- 
rant on the other hand abounds with 
jocularity. The following may be 
considered as aspecimen ; it is part 
of the first number of the Courant. 


Rome, Nov: 29, 1678. 

“* We have had a world of masses, (for 
you must know we are most abominably 
godly) celebrated here of late for the suc- 
cess of au important desiga on foot abroad. 
But some seurvy tidings, since arrived, have 
given us a fit of the mulligrubs. The Fa- 
ther-General of the Jesuits out storms Or- 
Jando Faurioso, aud the whole conclave ap- 
pear crest-fallen, it seems the good meu 
‘had divided the bear’s skin before she was 
caught. How busy were all the clerks in 
the apostolical chamber, writing blank bulls 
and briefs, and thought to have exchanged 
their leaden seals for sparkling guineas. 
Bat now our ware is like to lie upon our 
hands; there is no trade stirring amongst 
as, save ouly for dispensations for murder, 
perjury, or somesuch petty business. A most 
gracious favour of our cbarch to give her 
children leave to dainn themselves at their 
own costs aud charges. We do not hear of 
any more consecrated daggers as yet to be 
sent over; but ’tis said, there are several 
able artists at work, night and day, to make 
white powder, and contyive combustibles 
for heretical cities. His Holiness has pri- 
vately dispatched an express into the great 
island of the west, to fetch a certain pillow 
and cravat, which, having given notorious 
proofs of their service and merits, are to be 
laid op in St. Peter’s Charch, with the Vir- 
gin Mary’s comb-case, St. Gabriel's feather, 
Garnet’s straw, and other holy relics.” 
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Brief Observations on the present State 
of the Waldenses, and upon their 
actual Sufferings; made during the 
Summer of the Year 1820. - By Gor- 
ges Lowther, Esq.--London; Booth, 
1821. 
THE piety and sufferings of those 
primitive Christians whose present 
state constitutes the subject of 
this tract, have long afforded 
matter of admiration to the profes- 
sors of religion in general. To Bri- 
tish Protestants the W aldenses have 
ever been peculiarly dear, as pre- 
senting an incontestable argu- 
ment for the antiquity, and divine 
original of those opinions which 
they mutually hold, and on the ac- 


. cuunt of which their ancestors de- 


arted from the church of Rome. 
n the persecuted and secluded 
churches of the Piedmontesc vallies, 
the pure doctrines of Christianity 
have been preached and maintained, 
with perhaps but little variation, 
or corruption from Apostolic times ; 
and while their neighbours on all 
sides, and nearly the entire body of 
nominal Christians, have received 
on their foreheads the mark of the 
beast, God. has among them always 
retained a select number who have 
not bowed their knee to the image 
of Baal. The antiquity of their 
separation from the idolatrous com- 
munity of Rome, is a fact even con- 
ceded by Papists, one of whom, Rai- 
nerius Saccon, in a tract, written in 
the year 1254, against the Walden- 
ses, acknowledges that common tra- 
dition attributed the origin of their 
sect to the time of the Apostles. 
Ecclesiastical history informs us, 
thatas early as the eighth century, a 
‘period not far from the introduction 
of the errors of Popery into Chris- 
oc sh (before which the Walden- 
sian doctrines would not be nn 
alar,) Claudius, Archbisho 
arin, Pian whose diocese the va Fed 
of Piedmont are situated, rendered 
‘pea abet to the Papal see, 
‘and to Re ea perseceting adherents, on 


those views of the gospel, 

; he held, in'common with his 
= the lith century, the cele- 
mere Peter: Valdus of ‘Lyons, be- 


came the object of Romish hatred, 
and to him is attributed the origin 
of the name by which his country- 
men.and their Piedmontese neigh- 
bours have been in common desig- 
nated. In the succeeding century, 
Lollard, is supposed to have emi- 
grated from his native mountains, 
and to have carried his opinions in- 
to England, where his disciples be- 
came very numerous, and under the 
auspices of Wiclif, spread a glim- 
mering light in England, which was 
never utterly extinguished till the 
morning of the reformation dawned. 
There are extant manuscripts in the 
Piedmontese language, of so earl 
a date as the 12th century,in whic 
the corruptions of the church of 
Rome are ably pointed out, and 
alleged as the reasons which operat- 
ed towards the secession of the 
churches of that country from the 
Roman communion. After a series 
of persecutions, the most cruel and 
inhuman that can be imagined, the 
successors of the Waldenses still 
retain the principles of the gospel, 
and kave been ascertained by the 
worthy author of this tract to be 
numerous. The pamphlet is pub- 
lished for the purpose of calling the 
attention of British Christians to a 
country and a people so peculiarly 
interesting to their best feelings. 
The Protestants of Piedmont are 
even now suffering from the bigoted 
policy of their enemies, and from the 
want of sufficient means of religious 
instruction. When we inform our 
readers that the profits accruing 
from the sale of the present tract, 
are to be applied towards a fund for 
defraying the expense of educating” 
young men for the ministry, am 
these ancient protestant churches, 
we hope we_have said. enough to 
awaken the liberality of . British 
Christians. During the time of the 
Protectorate, an appeal was madeto 
the Christian benevolence: of our 
countrymen on behalf of the Pied- 
montese churches, and upwards of 
£38,000 was collected for their aid. 
‘A similar appeal,is now, made by 
Mr. Lowther, and we. sincerely 
hope it may be equally successful. 
3R2 
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_even our old friend Bunyan bas af- 


As we feel deeply interested in this 
shbject, We beg leave to inforbi our 
readers, that any, benefactions in- 
tended for this disttessed people, 
will be received at the house of 
Messrs. Coutts.and Co. Strand, and 
oy Mest. Drummonds, Charing 
ss. It may, perhaps, stimulate 
the liberality of our countrymen in 
this instance, to remind them, that 
the first translation of the Scriptures 
into the French language, was ef- 
fected solely af the expense of the 
Piedmontese churches, by Robert 
Olivetan, in 1530. This great un- 
dertaking was intended as a gift to 
the Protestant churches of France, 
from their Transalpine brethren, and 
was prefixed by a most nervous and 
eloquent dedication in the French 
mngane to the church of Christ, by 
the Translator. The author of the 
nt tract, has fallen into a mis- 
ake in page 13, where he asserts, 
that Perrin’s History of the Wal- 
denses, was published in 1643. Mr. 
Perrin gave an account of the print- 
Bag that work, to the Synod of 
Afez, held in 1620,* and there is 
even an English edition, bearing 
date 1624. 


The Pilgrim's Progress, from this 
World to that which is to come, De- 
livered under the Similitude ‘A a 
Dream; in Two Parts. By Jokn 

A New Edition, illustrated 
with Historical and other Notes. 

Joseph Ivimey-—London; Holds- 

worth, 12nio. 1821. 7s. 6d. 

We remember to have read a bit- 
‘ter, thoagh in some respects an ac- 
‘curate remark, with regard to the 
proportion of ovr national literatare 
yeah the members of otr 
Jearned versities, that the one 
had producéd a commentator on 

_ Shakespear, and the other an anno- 

‘tator on Hudibras. We are very 


far from indulging in any such hos- 4}, 


tility to aniversities, as this sarcasm 
would seem to indicate, but we can- 
‘not ‘forbear observing, that ‘white 
works’ of original genius have’ pro- 
ceeded in general from men favour- 
‘ed with far'léss advatitages than we 


‘ray wdturally ose Our learned 
‘académins possess, the'tasks of ex- 
(position atid fMlastration Lave been 


the décaptition of gownsmen. ‘And 
ts A aaa in Calta, tat a 








forded a proof of the partial corréct- 
ness of this remark, for the march 
of his pilgrim Was’ not only left far 
behind, the bulky imitation of Bishop 
Patrick, but has drawn into its train 
a numerous host of learned, and 
even episcopalian followers, for the 
mere purpose of exploring and elu- 
cidating its course. The present - 
editor is a respectable Minister of 
the same Society to which Bunyan 
himself belonged. He, in the com- 
mencement of the preface has given 
his reasons for the addition of the 
notcs, which form the péculiar cha- 
racter of the present edition, and, 
after having bestowed due praise 
on his predecessors, in the task of 
commenting upon the admired pro- 
duction of Bunyan, he adds, ‘* yet 
none of them in his opinion illustrate 
the design of the author, which ap- 
pears to him to have been, to give an 
allegorical history of bis own religious 
life, and of the times which passed 
over the body of Nenconformists, of 
which he Was a member, between 
the years 1650, and 1688.” We 
have often heard of editors seeing 
more beauties in an author, than he 
himself was ever aware of, and of 
their discovering allusions which 
he never intended; and were we 
not fearful lest Mr. Ivimey should 
attribute our want of perception in 
the present case, to an obstinate 
undervaluation of the merits of the 
good man whose parable he has 
undertaken to explicate, we should 
unequivocally assert, that no ordi- 
nary understanding can, perceive in 
it any such history of the Baptist 
‘body as the worthy editor evidently 
Supposes it to contain. We can 
detect throughout the admired alle- 
gory of the pilgrim, nothing but the 
common experience of every man 
who is, by divine grace, brought to 
a thorough reception of the truths of 
e gospel. Nor have the editor’s 
notes, though ingenious, at all con- 
tributed to remove our unbelief on 
this point. There doubiless are 
Many incidents in the course of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress that, to the eyeof 


“a keen abd quicksighted anpotator, 


Sitibing itor: a goveet eeeee 
easin; . even 

of history ; ze 5 1; y hapa there 
is some probability the facts of 
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that there is any attempt to give an 
allegorical history of any body of 
ans, during the eventual pe- 

ve mentioned, we cannot séc 


‘the slightest reason to suppose. The 


notes, however, on the whole, but 
especially the spiritual explanations, 
are judicious and interesting ; and 
we can sincerely recommend | the 
present edition, as creditable to the 
editor’s talents and character. It 
is neatly printed, and contains nu- 
merous wood-cuts. 


So ah ed 


The Books of Genesis and Daniel, (in 


connexion with modern Astronomy, ) 
defended against Count Volney and 
Dr. Francis, also the Sonshe of 
Christ against John Gorton the 
Rev. Mr. Evans, being Supplemen- 
tary Matter to the Genea of 
Christ. By John Overton, of Rose 
Cottage, King’s Road, Chelsea.— 

* London : . Simpkin and R. 

Marshall. 8vo. 1820. 6s. 

We should certainly not have 
thought of transcribing into our 
es, the title of the present work, 

if we had not feared that some one 
of our readers might, by chance, ob- 
serve the names of Volney and 
Francis connected with that of Mr. 
John Overton, in some advertise- 
ment of his publication; and might 
be induced to suppose, that, in an 
octavo volume of two hundred and 
twenty pages professedly written 
against these infidels, and in de- 
fence of the books of Genesis and 
Daniel, something approaching to a 
reply would be found. We are 
anxious to guard them against that 
mortifying disappointment which we 
have ourselves. experienced, and 
which will inevitably be their lot, 
one they. venture to look beyond 
title page. If, however, any of 
them should happen to be conser- 
yators of curious literature, or re- 
corders of the eccentricities of the 
mind, we can assure them 

we knew of no book in the 

ish, or any other language 

wi we have studied, that con- 
‘80 many, and such various 

of all. that is «mystical, 

‘ andabsurd. Should 
d to. question, which 
‘author, or his reviewer, ’ 
low them to decide the 
ptorily, after reading the 









; & passage from the very first 
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page of the preface. ‘‘ ‘The opera- 
tions of the Sag, from liaving a 
fixed distance, would be common, 
or ordinary; while. the comet would 
be extraordinary and miraculous ; 
for in making its way to the centre 
of the system, it might not only pass 
near, but strike the earth in its 
sage. In seven of its- years from 
1680, it might have effected the flood 
—at ten might have been the flaming 
sword of Moses at. the fall,—and as 
the stormy winds fulfil the, divine 
pleasure, at twenty-three might have 
produced the wind, that moved upon 
the face of the waters that gave birth 
to time, &e. &e. &e.” 


SVE Veweewess 


Seven Familiar Letters to a Su 
School at N- , on the following 


r} t Subjects: —1. Know- 
lage of God, 2. The Muowledge 
of urselves. 3. The Love of Christ 
tn Redemption. 4. The Necessity 
ing Born again. 5. Death and 
ent. 6. Heaven and Hell. 

7, Christian Duties. By a 
Lady.—Uxbridge ; Lake, price 9d. 


Our readers will perceive that the 
subjects: which are included in this 
small volume are cqually the doc- 
trines of every sect of Christians, 
and we may be permitted to add, 
that in the manner in which these 
subjects are discussed there is a 
studious avoidance of every term 
and method of expression, which 
might, by originating opposition, 
detract from the general utility that 
we trust the pes = 8 had in view. 
We have often-had occasion to re- 
jeice at the increasing attention 
paid -by all ranks to the mental 
wants of the younger part of our 
ea and when this object 
attended to from motives of affec- 
tion to the souls of those to whom 
our ‘instructions are directed, and 
with an ardent desire to glorify the 
name of God, our recommendation 
is ensured. We have no hesitation 
im applying both these honourable 
characteristics tothe present volume; 
and, we, therefore, ee, 
add-our hambile approval ‘to 
its sentiments.and style—the former 
being.‘ stricly . scriptural, ane “the 
latter calculated to impress®*the 
minds of: those for whom it is prin- 








of the Proceedings on the 


“Teel 


t of Mr. Samuel Waller for 
Misdemeanor and Nuisance, by Street 
Preaching, at Ashton-wnder- x 
Before the Rev. W. R. Hay, Ghair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions, 
on Monday the 23d of July, 1821.— 


Svo, pp. 16, Manchester; J. Pratt, 
Chapel Walks. : 


Tue individual who has been the 
subject of this most extraordinary 
céding, is a partner in the 

ase of Thomas Waller and Bro- 
thers, cotton-spinners, at Man- 
chester ; a man of considerable re- 
ee ee ee te 
and great zeal for the cause of 
truth, and evangelical religion, and 
a duly registered dissenting teacher, 
of the Primitive _Mcthodist con- 
nexion. Prompted by his zeal he 
was induced to visit Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and to endeavour to address 
in the most public manner the,con- 
sciences of the careless, the vicious, 
and such of his fellow-creatures as 
arein the constant habit of shunning 
all places of worsbip, either esta- 
blished or dissenting.—This is bis 
crime!! The facts of the case, as 
they appeared in evidence, are 
simply as follows :—On Sunday the 
17th of June, (but not in service 
time,) Mr: Waller took his stand 
upon the steps of a house, near the 
church, belonging to one Jonathan 
Whisker, having first obtained his 
consent ; and as the object of Mr. 
Waller’s visit was well known, a 
congregation was speedily assem- 
bled, to which he beganto address 
himself. A constable, directed by 
Mr.. Franee, the Curate, and the 


Churchwardens, proceeded to stop ~ 


the preaching, in which he was 
not successful, Mr. Waller refusing 
to deésist.—It appears also that a 
hearse which was passing towards 
the church-yard changed its course, 
and went by another road; those 
who had the direction of the funeral 
,: oon ape there would be a 
ifficulty in passing the congrega 
collected around Mr. Waller ; but 
there was nothing disorderly in the 
conduct of the mob, or offensive in 
the matter of the discourse:+-Such 


ig. the substance of the vase for the 
prosecution, as it appeared in: evi- 
dences 0) - etpoles attol 
a is; case ‘was: ably': answered 
y 


t. Courtenay, who.considered 
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it unnécessary, to call witnesses 
where nothing criminatory had been 
proved. It would afford us pleasure 
to quote Jargely from his clearyand 
judicious, and, we may add, scrip- 
tural defence, but our space will not 
permit. He animadverted with pro- 
per severity upon ‘an exclamation 
which the Reverend Chairman made 
upon the testimony of one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution, and 
in which he completely prejudged 
the case without waiting for the 
defence. Mr. Courtenay then ad- 
verted to the attempts which ‘had 
been made in the least creditable 
periods of our history to suppress 
a Gospel ministry under cover of 
law, and which had ended as all 
such projects, eventually must, in 
the ultimate triumph of truth and 
piety. He then adverted to the 
authority and example of Christ 
and his apostles, in defence of this 
mode of preaching, and after some 
pointed remarks upon the, impro- 
priety of the indictment, the absence 
of all evidence of crime in the con- 
duct of Mr. Waller, and on the 
unsuitableness of a court, at which 
a largely beneficed clergyman of 
the Established Church presided, 
to judge in cases involving the 
rights of dissenters, he submitted 
the case to the Jury, who were 
by no means unanimous in their 
opinions ; but after a withdrawment 
from Court of fifty minutes brought 
in a verdict of “ Obstructing the 
King’s highway.”—For this alleged 
offence Mr. Waller is sentenced to 
three month’s imprisonment in the 
New Bayley, Manchester—a larger 
term than was assigned at the same 
Sessions to thieves, prostitutes, and 
other delinquents of considerable 
atrocity. : 

We forbear to offer any observa- 
tions upon this extraordinary case, 
as it will fall more properly within 
the cognizance of the Society for 
the Protection of the Religious 
Rights of Protestant Dissenters—to 
whose notice we take the liberty of 
recommending it. There have been. 
some excellent letters in the Man- 
chester Gazette, for the 4th and 
11th of August, on this interesting 


su noticed particularly 
those under the signatures of Justus 
ome Dissenter—and Viator Regno 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


tn at tet teat tte tetetindl 
RTS VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Wishing to make this department of our work as —— as possible, we 


earnestly 


our Correspondents to furnish us with all ¢ 


ocuments and infor- 


mation Teiating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher’s. q 


CORNWALL. 
(Continued from page 443.) 


Maragion, or St. Merin.—From the 
pulpit of this parish Mr. Samuet Tar- 
PER Was éj , who afterwards he- 
came an eminent Noncontormist in 
Devonshire. We have no account of 
any Nonconformist ministry in this 
parish since his time. 

Meytoy, near Penryn.—A small 
neat place of worship for an Indepen- 
dent congregation was opened at this 
place, on the 3ist of March, 1818, by 
the Rev. Messrs. Witpnore, Moore, 
and Harr. The place is well filled 
every Sabbath day. 

Newry, near Penzance.--A small 
meeting-house, about z0 feet wide and 
30 long, for a congregation of Indepen- 
dents, was erected in this place, in the 
year 1812, and opened on the 17th 

ovember. It is supplied by persuns 
from Penzance. ‘The Baptists and Me- 
thodists of Penzance have also small 
places of worship at Newlyn. 

Penryn is an ancient town, for- 
merly distinguished by a very con- 
siderable collegiate establishment, and 
contains a population of above 3000 
souls. From this place Mr. Joseph 
Allen was ejected for nonconformity. 

y says, that he had a wife and 
three or four children, and was very 
poor, but esteemed a very good man, 
and had his subsistence, after his eject- 
ment, from charitable funds, but prin- 
cipally from the Honourable Hugh 
Boscawen, Esq. his place was after- 
wards the scene of the labours of Mr. 
Tomas Trecoss, who, says Calamy, 
had numerous meetings here; and it is 


~ probably ascribable te the good effects 
of his exertions, that a meeting -bouse 


became le- 

guy . The labours of Mr, 
» @ dissenting minister at Fal- 
mouth, ‘and pastor of the Old Inde- 
pendent or Presbyterian meeting there, 
Were extended, as those of his prede- 


and a dwelling-house, which had been 
ueathed a3 an endowment, was alsu 


suffered to pass by. sale into other 
hands. - The Gospel was again intro- 
duced into this place about the close of 


the year 1794, by the Rev. J. B. Wiip- 
BorE, of Falmouth, assisted by his sou 
Thomas; ahd in the year 1795, the 
Rev. T. Witpzore, having completed 
his studies under the Rev. John Eyre, 
of Hackney, was earnestly pi to 

in an itinerant course of mini- 
sterial labours around Falmouth. To 
this he acceded, fixing his residence at 
Penryn, where, on the 28th‘of May, 
he orem a rooni for divine worship on 
the Independent plan, whick was not 
obtained without some difficulty. “Not 
more than ten persons attended the 
first sermon ; but in a very short time 
a larger place became necessary, and 
was sctondtogty procured. ‘Towards 
the close of the year 1797, the number 
of stated hearers had so much increased, 
that, with a view to their accommoda- 
tion, the erection of a new place of 
worship was contemplated}; and some 


' acerca | steps were taken, highly 


lattering in reference to the accom- 
plishment of the object, which, how- 
ever, was rendered unnecessary at that 
time, by the following occurrence :— 
The lease of the old meeting house, 
which has been already mentioned 
as having passed into the hands of the 
Quakers, was unexpectedly offered by 
them for a reasonable consideration to 
the newly-formed body of Indepen- 
dents. ‘The offer was readily accepted, 
partly with a view to avoid the more 
considerable e se of erecting 2 new 
place, and partly from a fond desire to 
occupy the place in which their fore- 
fathers had assembled, in perilous times, 
to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences.’ After un- 
considerable irs and alte- 
reopened on May the 27th, 1798, by 
on May the 27th, 1798, by 
Messrs. Wildbore, sen. and jun. “The 
former preached on the occasion, from 
Psalm 72d, ver 16. ‘This building mea- 
sured about 40 feet by 20, hada gallery 
at each end, and exactly corresponded 
in its plan with the old 
Meeting-house at Penzance. Mr. ‘Thos. 
Wildbore having established at Penryn 
two services on the Lurd’s day, and two 
week-day services, his itinerant labours 
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" were necessarily abridged: but the con- 


at Penryn so rapidly increas- . W 


ed, in uence of the increase of 
means, that in the year 1804, it was 


Jj absolutely necessary to obtain 
yo of worship of larger dimen- 
i Towards this object, the oldest 
member of the church, who has since 
fdfien asleep, volunteered one sixth 
part of his limited income, and others 
were thereby stimulated to come for- 
ward acco 
which, before the close of the Maik 
every necessary arrangement was ma 
for erecting, in the center of the town, 
a new Independent place of worship 54 
feet long, by 37 feet wide, The build- 
ing completed, the place was 
= on the ist. of January, 1806. 
he entire cost was £1,397. 15s. of 
which thesum of £707. 18. 6d. was rais- 
ed in Penryn, and the remaining sum 
of £620. 13s. 6d. has been chiefly contri- 
buted by the religious public. Upwards 
of 150 ns have been united in 


¢ 


church ship, under the successful 
ministry of the Rev. T. Wildbore, who 
is highly favoured in the harmony and 


bac 3 wig which have hitherto distin- 
gui the church and congregation 
under his care. The old meeting-house 
has been converted into adwelling house. 

Penzance.-The Rev. Joseru Suer- 
woop, after his ejectment from St. 
Hilary in this county, under the St. 
Bartholomew Act, resided at St. Ives, 
-and was, according to Calamy¢ (Con- 
tinuation, vol. i. p. 213.) a constant 
faithful preacher at that place and 
Penzance alternately every Lord’s day, 
till the day of his death, in 1705. He 
also preached here on the week days, 
but whether the room in which he 


officiated was a small chapel, or part of . 


‘a dwelling house, cannot now be ascer- 
tained. In 1707, a meeting house was 
erected, which stood exactly 100 years, 
ta Mr. Hoopy, or Wooptes appears to 
‘have been minister in 1713 or 1714, and 
after his decease or removal, the names 
of Mr. Danie, Mr. Peter Keiiow ; 
Mr. gE, and Mr. Rispow Danrra- 
‘cort, occur. The exce pious 
man last mentioned, of whom a memoir 
thas been published by the Rev. James 
Bennett of Rotherham Academy, se 
pears to have come to Penzance towards 
the end of the year 1738, from Chum- 
Jeigh, where. his situation had been ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. in 


‘of divisions and contentions among the 


\ , Fe ing his call te the 
bi my Srhe sit health 
did not, however, his con- 


1739, he went to Barnstaple, in Devon- 
shire, that he might enjuy the t 
wf a milder airs and, in 1741, he settled 
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to their ability, by’ 


CSerremeer, 


over the Presbyterian tion at 

ellington, in Somersetshire. It is 
related of Mr. Darracott, that the first 
sermon preached by him at P _ 
was from the ist Peter, ii. 7, nto 
you, therefore, which believe, hé is pre- 
cious.” When he descended from the 
pulpit, an aged Christian came to him 
and most heartily thanked him for his 
acceptable and consolatory discourse ; 
but sir, added he, will you allow me to 
hint, that 1 feay you have begun with 
us at the wrong end? Alas,sir! there 
are but few among us who have an re- 
lish for the bread of life, or who have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious. Mr. 
Darracott took the hint, and his next 
sermon was founded on John iii.7. “ Ye 
must be born again.” It is added, that it 
pleased God to bless this sermon to the 
conversion.of nine persons. After Mr. 
Darracott, but not immediately, a Mr. 
Pearce served the co tion for 
nearly 30 years. In the fatter part of 
his time, Mr. Joseph Batten, of Pen- 
zance, officiated for some time, who is 
stated to have been aflerwards minister 
of Back Street Meeting, in the Borough 
of Southwark. About the year 1788, 
a division took place in the congrega- 
tion, in consequence of which, a new 
place of'worship was erected in the year 
1789; which from its figure, is called 
the Octagon, Subsequently to the se- 
paration, several migisters served the 
old meeting, who continued but a 
short time, till 1804, when Mr. Fox- 
ELL from Hoxton Academy, was 
called to take charge of the congrega- 
tion, and he has continued with them 
to the present time. The old meeting 
house was taken down, and a new one, 
measuring 46 feet by 31 feet, was erect- 
ed in 1807. ‘To this a front gallery 
has been since added, and Mr. Foxell’s 
congregation now amounts to about 500 
persons, 


Penzance Octugon Meeting.—The first 
minister of the .c tion which as- 
sembled in this place was.a Mr.. HEes- 
wortH, who continued about four 
months ; the next was a Mr. Kessr.t, 
who remained four years, and left Pen- 
zance about the year 1794 or 1795. 
For about 12 months after this the peo- 
ple bad sermons read to them ; they had 
then two or three ministers, who did 
not stay long with them. About the 
Year 1798, the Rey. Owen Moagnis 
came, and remained four years, 
during which another division took 
place, in consequence of which | 
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’ ? about the ‘ ear 1802. 
- first minister w r. SAMUEL 
Sacwbers, who left them, and went 
to , in Somersetshire, about the 
ya » He was succeeded by the 

. Mr, Sern, who is. their nt 
minister, and — ecard several meet- 

-houses in the nei uring villages. 

OLIPHANT, a village Sor tails west 
of Launceston.—A pen pie of wor- 
ship, for a congregation of Independent 
Dissenters, was erected here, by the 
Rev. Mr. Cope, and chiefly at his. own 
expense. It was opened in 1818; and is 
supplied from Launceston. The public 
worship is well attended. 

PouPsrro, a fishing town about five 
miles to the westward of Looe. There is 
a small of worship here, erected 
pata at which the round of sae 

once every Sabbath day. e 
ca is under the protection of the 
wall Association. 

Pretaw.—There is a small Indepen- 
dent signs Saag here, supplied by 
ministers who are members of the 
Cornwall Association. 

Renrutu.—There is a small Bap- 
tist ouanenption in this town, of the 
history of which we have no particulars. 

Saint | RANE The ionenponens 
meeting-house in this populous vi » 
ad at the oe “= nse of the 
late Rev. Tuos. Wits, who.had been 
curate of the parish for some years pre- 
vious to his being appointed chaplain 
to the Countess of Huntingdon. When 
that event took place, knowing that 
his flock at St. Agnes was not likely 
to hear the gospel from his successor, 
~ Wie suid part of his femily plate 

the purpose of erecting this _— 
‘eonehip’; in which, ) oy Same years 
afterwards, the Rev. T. Witpsnore of 
Penryn, preached once every Sabbath- 
day with t usefulness: but was ob- 

to relinquish it, in consequence of 
igrewing prosperity and importance 
of his own con tion at Penzance, 


time thence arising. Since he discon- 
tinued his ministry here, the worship 
has been conducted generally by neigh- 

ing ministerssthe county itinerants, 
‘and pious laymen. The Rev, J. Guarp 
Secupied the pulpit for a short time. In 
August 1815, the Rev, W, Wiixins 


/ 





, congregation at this place, 
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under the care of the Rev. W. Pome- 
ROY. 

Saint Cotums.—From the pulpit 
of this place was ejected, for non-confor- 
mity, Mr. Thomas Travers, a holy, ac- 
tive person, as Calamy, describes him ; 
he was related by marriage to Lord Ro- 
berts, by- whom he was greatly fayour-. 
ed.. The present Independent church’ 
aiid congregation, owe their origin to 
the labours of a pious female, about the 
year 1780; who having felt the import- 
ance and blessedness of religion in her 
own soul, desired to be instrumental in 
conveying the same benefit to her neigh- 
bours, e therefore went from house 
to house,conversing upon sacred subjects, 
and reading the Bible andother religious 
works to the inhabitants. Her conduct 
produced a strong impression in favour of 
religion,anda desire in the minds of many 
to enjoy the benefit of public worship. 
She was soon zealously and ably support- 
ed by the late Henry Warne, Esq. who 
was one of the fruits of the ministry 
of the late Rev. Mr. Walker of ‘Truro. 
This gentleman caused a large room on 
his own. premises, to be registered, in 
which Dr. Haweis, whose estate was in 
the neighbourhood.has often preached, 
and for some ge conducted the ser- 
vice alternately with Lady Hunting- 
don's students, and afterwards with the 
county itinerants. At length, about the 
year 1799, the present meeting house, 
which is capable of containing 200 per- 
sons, was erected, and a Christian church 
formed. The first ministers were Messrs. 
Puituies, Jenxins, and Hupton;, each 
of whom laboured here for a.short time 
and then removed, chiefly on account of 
the smallness of the pecuniary support 
which the place afforded. The Rev. 
Wx. Jones settled at St. Columb in 
1807, and quitted it about 1809, having 
for his successor, the Rev.. Rosert 
Meex, now of South Molton, who re- 
moved in 1812. The Rey. lL. Boux- 
SALL was ordained over the congregs- 
tion in 1813, and preached to them for 
four years: Upon his removal, to St. 
Mary Ottery, in Devonshire, the Rey. 
J. Coawes became pastor of St. Columb, 
whence he ' removed in 1819, and the 
Rey. G. Oxz, who had been a student 
under the Rev. R. Cope of Launceston, 
was,ordained here, April the 4th, 1820. 
His prospects are stated to be at )pre- 
sent encouraging. The number of mem- 
bers of the church is about thirty—-the 
stated hearers from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty. A Sunday school is 
established in connexion with the 
chureh and congregation, and Mr. Oke 
— in several of the neighbouring 
villages. j 
Saint Enopor--Gunrounson is in 
= In addition to what hes 

3 
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been already stated, (p. 326.) of the 
ministry of Mr. Roger Flamank, who 
was an ejected minister in this place ; 
we find that a Presbyterian 
tion existed here in 1710; over which, 
the Rev. James Strong was then ordain- 
ed minister. In 1715, the number of 
his hearers amounted to about fifty. 
He was succeeded some years after- 
wards, by the Rev. Grorce Haner. 
We have not been able to trace the 
succession of ministers lower; or te as- 
certain the final fate of the congrega- 
tion. 
Saint Ewe.--At Crosswin, in this 
parish, the Gospel was preached seve- 
years prior to 1814, in a dwelling- 
house, when the attendance was good, 
although the apartment was small. 
The erection of the present place of 
worship originated in a solemn dispen- 
sation of Providence, viz. the sudden 
death of an individual, who was hind 
to a respectable Dissenter of Meva- 
gissey, and falling down in the field, 
nstantly expired. ‘The Rev. J. Guarp, 
who was then at Mevagissey, thought 
it right to improve the awful circum- 
stance, by preaching a sermon upon 
‘tthe spot, which excited very consider- 
able interest, and a impression 
was made upon the auditory. ch. 
ing was consequently continued in the 
neighbourhood, and a meeting-house 
erected, which is now attended by a 
numerous and attentive village congre- 
 aearg The meeting-house was opened 
‘Im 1815. It is om gree by the Inde- 
pendent ‘minister o Mevagiasey. 
Saint Germarns.— Mr. SoLomon 





CSerTemser, 
in his own house, gratis, till abeut a 
fortnight before his decease. He lived 


to the great of 89 years. . 
Saint Gushax “Haven, a fishing 


cove about four miles from M: issey, | 


The introduction of thé Gospel into 
this place is traced to the mini- 
stry of the Rev. John Clayton, of the 
Weigh-house, London. The first place 
of worship was a room in the dwelling. 


house of a seaman or fisherman, who . 


presided over one of the pilchard seans, 
and was brought to the knowledge of 
the truth aler Mr. Clayton. About 
the year 1811, the upper story of an 
old building, which has all the appear- 
ance of an old Catholic chapel, and 
which had been used as a store for fish, 
was very commodiously fitted up, at 
the expence of the late Mr. Bell, and 
some other friends of the Gospel at 
Mevagissey. It was opened by Mr. 
Thomas Wildbore, of Penryn, and Mr. 
Moore, of Mevagissey, of which latter 
pace the congregation is considered a 
ranch. The present number of hearers 
is from 100 to 150. 

Saint Hixtary.--From this place 
was ejected, under the Bartholomew 
Act, Mr. Joseru Suerwoop, who be- 
came eminent on account of his suffer- 
ings for Nonconformity. He afterwards 
resided at St. Ives, under which place 
a further account of him will be found. 

Sant Isy ——From the pulpit of this 

rish, the Rev. Mr. StepuEen ReveEt, 

. A. of Exeter College, was ejected 
for Nonconformity: e is stated to 
have been a man of learning and piety. 
He died consumptive, at about the age 





Carswitt was ejected from the pulpit of forty years. 
of this place, but continued to predch (To be continued. ) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Blackburn Independent Academy.—-The 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the friends of 
this Institution was held at Blackburn, 
on the 27th and 28th of June. On 

- Wednesday evening, the 27th, the Rev. 
J.A.Coombs, of Salford, delivered an 
excellent and appropriate —discourse, 
from Jer. xxxiii. 22. On ‘Thursday 
morning, at'an earlv hour, the exami- 
nation of the students commenced at 
-the Academy House, in the presence 
of the Committee, and other friends of 
‘the Institution, Dr. Clunie, of Leaf 
Square Academy, in the chair; and 
continued till two in the afternoon ; 
after which, the Committee proceeded 
to the ordinary business of the Insti- 
tution. The course of examination 
was conducted in the same order with 
that which was adopted last year, and 


was highly creditable to the diligence 
<add’ dient ‘of she. students In the 





evening, two of the senior students 
delivered discourses at Mr. Fletcher's 
chapel: Mr. Birch, on the Commission 

iven by Christ to his Apostles ;” and 

r. Wild, on “ the Character of the 
Apostle Paul, as illustrative of that 
Commission.” The public business of 
the Institution was then transacted, 
and the various resolutions moved and 
seconded by the Rev. Messrs. Slate, 
Ely, Walker, France, and J. H. Heron, 
Esq. relative to the future proceedings 
of this Institution. In the course of 
the last year, four students have com- 
pleted their academical terms, and are 
npw settled over churches, in which 
they are labouring with encouraging 
prospects of success; viz. Mr. Carnson, 
at Fishergate Chapel, Preston; Mr. 
Burdekin, at Stone, in Staffordshire; 
Mr. Robinson, at Cratfield, in Suffolk ; 
and Mr. Stowell, at North Shields, in 
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again assembled, w the Rew Herbert 


Northumberland. Since their remo- 


received 


val, three have been finall 
ve been 


on the foundation, and two 
admitted on probation. 

Essex Annual Mectings.-On the 9th, 
10th, and 41th of July, was held at the 
meeting-house of the Rev. A. Wells, 
at xg nage the Annual Meetings of 
the x Associated Ministers, the 
Con tional Union for village preaeh- 
ing, and the Essex Auxiliary Mission- 
ary 


ety. 
The members of the association, met 
at Mr. Wells’s house on Monday after- 


‘noon for the despatch of business, when 


the Report of the Committee, appointed 
to oppose Mr. Brougham’s Education 
Bill, was received, and thanks voted to 
them for their efficient services, which 
they were requested to continue.. The 
Committee fur examining cases rela- 
ting to the erection or enlargement of 
meeting-houses, &c. was re-appointed, 
and it was resolved, that ali persons 
who propose to apply to the ministers of 
this Association for assistance, be re- 
quested first to send the particulars of 
their respective cases addressed post 
paid, to the Rev. Joseph Gray, of 
Chelmsford, the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. The evening was occupied in 


av interesting conversation, con- 
with the religious and minis- 
terial experience of the brethren pre- 


sent. The delightful services of the 
two following days, were commenced 
with meetings for prayer before break- 
fast, which gave a spiritual tone to the 
minds of those who took part in the 
several services. 

On Tuesday morping, July 10th, the 
Congrogetional Union for spreading the 
gospel throughout the county, by means 
of village preaching, &c. held its Au- 
nual Meeting. ‘The Rev. Messrs. Hop- 
kins and Carter, cénducted the devo- 
tional services, and the Rev. J. Arun- 
del preached from. James v. 19, 20. 
John May, Esq. having been called to 
the chair, the report was then read, and 
the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Stevenson, Frost, Craig, Berry, 
Savill, Morison, Morell, Blackburn, 

» Smith, and Kemp. 
It appeared from the report, that 
there are weyers of forty arene ee 
lage preaching, supported by this 
Union, at which more han 506.) per- 
sons bear the Gospel every Sabbath, 
who, but for these labours, would pro- 
ly never have enjoyed that iues- 
moe blessing. The a ty also pra. 
1 the meeting by the detail of 
most encouraging instances of 
iness, which have crowned the la- 
of this Society. 
the ing, the 





tion 
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Tyler, of Sawbridgeworth, preached 
the association sermon, from 1 Cor. i. 
18, Messrs. Morell and Frost, con- 
ducted the devotional services. 

On the following day, Wednesday 
the 11th, the Annual Meeting of the 
Essex Auxiliary Missionary Society 
was held. The Rev..J. Griffin, of Port- 
sea, preached from Matt. xii. 28, 29; 
after which, Joseph Savill, Esq. the 
Treasurer, was called to the chair, and 
the report of the Committee read. 
Many animating speeches were deli- 
vered by the gentlemen who addressed 
the meeting, viz. Rev. Messrs. Newton, 
Burls, Griffin, Hordle, Blackburn, 
Berry, Craig, Carter, Wells, Smith, 
and W. H. Pattisson, Esq. The Rev. 
J. Arundel, who appeared as the repre- 
sentative of the Parent Society, de, 
lighted the meeting by the commu- 
nication of a great variety of most in- 
teresting intelligence. The general 
aspect and feeling of the meeting, in- 
dicated that a spirit of Missionary zeal 
is rapidly spreading through the county 
of x. There were 36 ministers 
present, and the contributions of the 
pest year, exceed £700. The Rev. J. 
Savill commenced, and the Rev. R.. 
Stevenson concluded the interesting 
services with prayer. 

On the evening of Wednesday; the 
pagtea tf the Auxiliary Tract Society 
for the Hinkford Hundred and its vict- 
nity ‘was held. The Rev. John Griffin 
was called to the chair, and implored 
the divine presence and blessing. On 
the resolutions which were then passed, 
the fullowing gentlemen delivered their 
sentiments, and detailed many instances 
of the happy effects produced by these 
messengers of peace, viz. Messrs. Arun- 
del, ells, Smith, Redford, Craig, 
Blackburn, Carter, Burls, Sevier and 
Griffin. The report stated, that near 
10,000 tracts had been issued from the 
depository last year, and £25 sent to 
the Parent Institution. It was strongly 
recommended that associations should 
be formed throughout the Hinkford 
Hundred, to insure the regular delivery 
of tracts to every- house and cottage. 
Active measures are adopted to carry 
this desirable plan into effect imme- 
diately. Great interest towards the 
object of the meeting was evidently 
excited, and many of the remarks and 
anecdotes of the several speakers will 
be long remembered. 

Congregational Union of Scotland.—The 
Ninth’ Annual was of this Insti- 
tution, was held in Edinburgh, on the 
2d and 3d days of May last; when two 
sermons were preached. by Mr. Dewar, 
of Avoch, and Mr. Ewing, of, iW. 
The Report of the Committee, which is 
now e i gives a very interesting 
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account of the ‘progress of the Insti- 
tution, and the very abundant labours 
of upwards of thirty pastors and preach- 
ers, who receive some considerable aid 
in their work, by its means, without 
which they could not be fully devoted 
to the.service of their fellow men in 
the Gospel. Their brethren do not 
confine their labours to their own 
churches and vicinity ; but: many of 
them take very extensivetours, cies, 
the more destitute parts of Scotland ; 
and among the more widely scattered 
tion in the Highlands, the 
estern and other islands. The Com- 
mittee notice, with much gratitude, the 
very liberal donations and collections 
received last spring from the north of 
England, and the counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and Essex; by which they 
have been enabled to extend their aid 
to the pastors of the smaller churches; 
to send several brethren out on exten- 
sive itinerancies, one of whom has been 
three months in Shetland; and to give 
some assistance for the support of Gaelic 
students, at the Glasgow Theological 
Academy. Many parts of Scotland are 
yet awfully destitute of a faithful Gos- 
pel ministry; and in the Highlands, 
and more northern districts especially, 


i 


the people are, in general, so poor, and 
the population so thin, that the Gospél 
cannot be supported, unless others send 


it to them. In almost every quarter 
there is a great desire to hear the truth 
when it is published. One of the mi- 
nisters, aided by the tional 
Union, says, “in the course of my iti- 
i the last two seasons, I 


neraucies, duri 

visited a ver titute part of S—- 
shire, called H——, and having spent 
some time the people, a very 


great desire was excited to hear the 
word. There would be from 1000 to 
1500 hearing the Gospei testimony. 
After I came home, I had different 
me to visit them 
possible, to 


letters, requesting 
them ; there 


again, and wishing, if 
some one to settle among 
are at sy twelve stations in the 
Highland is, where c ions 
would be obtained, and where the pe 
are anxious to have the Gospel re- 
reached, if we had men to 
supply them, and means to support 
” The Committee are 
to improve these, and numerous other 
openings ; but they cannot do so with- 
out more aid than the churches with 
whom they are connected in Scotland 


e understand that Dr. Wardlaw, 
of Glasgow, Mr. Hercus, of Greenock, 
‘and Mr. , of Avoch, near Inver- 
néés, are to'be in London in the month 
of October, to plead the cause’ of the 
mire “destitute parts 
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[Serremsen, 
country, and make collections for the 
Congregational Union. 

Cumbridge Auxiliary Tract Society.-— 
May 31, a public ing was held at 
the Shire-Hall, Cambridge, for the 
5. ora of forming an Auxiliary Tract 

ety, for the town and county of 
Cambridge. Francis Pym, Esq. M. P. 
in the chair. The meeting was very 
respectably .attended; the Rev. J. A, 
James, of Birmingham, who came down 
on behalf of the Parent Society, ably 
stated its claims, and he was su porte 
by succeeding speakers, both urch- 
men and Dissenters. Francis Pym, 
Esq- was appointed President ; George 
Milner, Esq. of Camberton, Treasurer ; 
and the Rev. S. Thodey, Secretary. A 
handsome collection was immediately 
made, and the Society has commenced ~ 
its operations with every prospect. of 
success. It is hoped that this example 
will be followed in other places, where 
Auxiliaries are not yet formed, in sup- 
port of this excellent and useful Insti- 
tution. 

Cambridgeshire Sunday School Union.— 
On Friday, July the oth, a numerous 
and os Meeting of the Friends 
of Sunday Schools was held at Cam- 
bridge, to celebrate the Fifth Anniver- 
sary of the above Society. R. Foster, 
jun. Esq. in the chair. The report of 
the proceedings of the past year was 
read by the Rev. S.'Thodey, the details 
of which were listened to with much 
pleasure, and furnished ample topics for 
enlargement by the different speakers 
upon this interesting oceasion. It gives 
us much satisfaction to observe the 
growing usefulness of this Society: it 

already been the means of establish- 
ing many schools in retired and secluded 
places, where, but for its influence.and 
e agement, nothing of the sort “p 
ly, would have been attempted. It 
also formed a bond of union to the 
different schools associated with it--ex- 
citing those to further exertions who 
were going on well—reviving the efforts 
of as might have been upon the 
wane—stirring up the teachers, and en- 
couraging the taught. At the forma- 
tion of the Society in 1816, it contained 
only 12 schools, 1040 children, and 150 
teachers; since this period, its numbers 
have ually increased, and it now 
comprises 28 schools, 2297 children, and 
= 320 teachers. = ——— ro 
adult population county 
not been Tost sight of; and a greater 
number now attend the schools, than 
any former period. It is lamen 
however, to reflect, that there are yet 
numbers in the decline of life, who are 
unable, through i to devote 
themselves to that 
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the mercy of heaven has provided in the 
book of salvation ; but, we trust, by the 
Nissin. of Almighty God upon the la- 
beurs of this Society, the time will ar. 
‘ive, when, according to the prophetic 
word, there will be no more in the 
midst of them “ an infant‘of days,”-— 
no old person destitute of the knowledge 
of salvation. 

The Rev. Mr. Crisp, Tutor of the 


- Theological Seminary at Bristol, preach- 


ed an i ive sermon upon the occa- 
sion, from the 118th Psalm, 25th verse, 
“ © Lord, I beseech thee, send now prospe- 
rity.” 


Amenica.—Religious Instruction of Sea- 
men.--Extract of a Letter from the 
Rev. Mr: Jenks, of Boston, in Ame- 
rica, to the Rev. N. E. Sloper, of 
Salisbury. 

Boston, (N. E.) 21st May, 1821. 

.Rev. and dear Sir,--Perhaps I shall 

hardly need an apol for writing to 

, when you know that the spiritual 

fit of seamen, for “Shject — are so 
deeply interested, is an ohject of my own 
solivitude and labour. It is in order to 
draw more close the bonds which unite 

‘those who are seeking their welfare in 

Christ, that I address you this line. 

My excellent friend and neighbour, 
Mr. Evans, having put your letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Worcester into my hands, 

to me the wish that I would 

state to you the efforts which are now 

making in this place for seamen ; to this 
ion, I could net but accede. 

ve 1ed to the seamen in the 

port of on»more than two years 

and a half. We opened the meeting, 

Aug. 9, 1818; from that period to the 

— they have been statedly ad- 
ressed once on every Sabbath. We 

probably have about 300 on an average 

all the ows round. Tracts are distri- 
buted after servicé. The eagerness 
with which they are sought, is very in- 
ing, and the silence and respectful 
attention of the audience still more so. 

Since the institution of*the Seamen’s 
Meeting, a Marine Bible Society has 
been formed, and, while adverting to 
this Society, may 1 be allowed to state, 
that we are much in want of Bibles and 
Testaments in other languages than 

i Spanish Testaments we can 

‘Feo at New York, but Swedish, 

» Dutch, Portuguese, Italian, 

and modern Greek, we have pot, nor 
ate they at present procurable here. 

, It would be doing an essential service, 

‘we distribute as occasions occur, 


yet we cannot make the purchase. 
” tear Sir, it it comport 
With the views of the Bible Society to 






Tnvreasdiiared languages, or. with 
| Site. ned languages, or with 
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those of the Port of London Society, to 
send us out a few. 

That the Lord may bless our mutual 
efforts, is the wish and prayer of, Rev. 
and dear Sir, your friend and fellow. 
labourer in the Gospel of Christ, 

u. JENKS, 
Cor. Sec. to the Marine Bib. Soc. - 
of Boston and its vicinity, &c. 

Rev. N. E. Sloper. 


A Projected National Museum for the 
United  States—Mr. Joseph Lancaster 
has recently addressed a letter to his 
friend, B: Bassett, Esq. member of Con- 

for Virginia, proposing the esta- 
ishment of a National Museum, for 
the United States, at Washington. 
Aware that the American citizens are 
not very friendly towards taxes, levied 
for whatever purpose, he suggests that 
their patriotism alone may accomplish 
this important design, if a few scientific 
individuals in each district would un- 
~—— to forward, under the care ef 
members going to Congress, such 0- 
gical, siinsnal betenioch, and zoological 
specimens, as will illustrate the - 
liat resources of each state, and which, 
when united, would present a grand ex- 
re ew of the — wealth of this 
mighty union. e proposes that as 
the new capitol of Washi advances 
to its completion, the wooden buildi 
which are now used as offices, should 
appropriated by the Government. as a 
temporary repository for such curiosities 
as patriotic individuals may present. 
t is certainly much to be regretted 
that many valuable specimens of or- 
ic remains have been lust for ever, 
* because there has been no permanent 
establishment for their na, wa This 
letter has, however, excited considera- 
ble attention in the different states, and 
though it occupies seven columns, it has 
been printed, we believe, inalmost every 
paper through the union, which, we 
trust, will excite the Americans to form 
a museum, which shall be worthy of a 
free and lightened I pl 

Mission to the American Indians. —Dr. 
Morse who was commissioned by the 
American Government to visit the 
Indian tribes (vide our Magazine for 
Nov. last, 629) has during the last 
summer reached many of their districts, 
and though his health would not allow 
him to — the very extended 
route, which he had first contemplated ; 

et we are py to find, that he has 
boos successful in his canes beyond 
his ions, and has in i 
hopes that tha noble and hegueblent 
views of the Government in regard to 
the civilization and happiness of the 
Indians, will be ultimately accom- 
plished. 
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Disgraceful Bigotry.--( To the Editors. ) 
-~I have lately met with a very strik- 
ing instance of that anti-evangelical 

party bigotry, which distinguishes 
many of our high church clergy, and 
which, I think, deserves to be recorded 
in gome such miscellany as yours. 
Nearly half a century ago, a very wor- 
thy clergyman, just gone to receive 
the reward of his labours, made a small 
selection of psalms, containing, among 
others, several of Dr. Watts’s, ing, 
at the same time, as some of his friends 
have thought, quite sufficiently, against a 
too explicit avowal of evangelical senti- 
ment. Recently this selection has been 
introduced, by a country gentleman, a 
distinguished friend tothe Bible Society, 
into the co gation where he usually 
attends. This, however, has not met 
with the approbation of.the clergyman 
of the ant as the following is a tran- 
script ofa note written by him, on a 
blank leaf of a copy (I presume the 
clerk’s copy) of the book mentioned 
above: 

« Mr. C—— @esires that the_follow- 
ing psalms to which he has prefixed the 
word NO, may never be sung in the 
parish church of Great O—— ; most of 
them being more adapted to the service 
of a conventicle. This is a very con- 
temptible selection made by some evan- 

elical , whe has omitted many 

autiful psalms, for the purpose of 
substituting Watts’s i verses, and 
of assimilating the church to the con- 
venticle.” 4 

It can scarcely be necessary to add, 
that the interdictory, No is xed to 
all Dr. Watts's Psalms, while those 
which had been taken from the more 
poetical version of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins are, in many cases, allowed to be 
sung.—--W. E. 

Persecution of a Dis: Pauper.— 
(To the Editors, )--A poor woman, resid- 
ing at W——, belonging to B——, a 


a few miles distant, lately ap- 
plied to the overseers for relief. It was 
particularly requested for her daughter, 


who had been suddenly taken ill, and 
who was considered ina dangerous state. 
Relief was refused; in consequence of 
which, application was made to a magis- 
trate in the neighbourhood, who is-also 
a man, to induce him to use his 
authority to compel the parish to do 
what was right. The magistrate lis- 
tened to her ye ge ter amon, 
other inquiries, asked where the gi 
was taken ill? the mother replied, at 
chape}. This excited the displeasure of 
the magistrate so much, that he re- 
fused to interfere. It is not n 

to repeat what he said, as the fact that 


aclergyman, acting as a magistrate, re- 
fused’ de hls dutee merely because a 
poor girl, who needed relief, had been 
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men will thus act, when they 
must know they are wrong, what would 
their conduct be, in many cases, should 
the law encourage and sanction them in 


oppressing the nters. 

Persecution for Street Preachinge—Our 
readers will observe, in the Analytical 
department for the present month, the 
particulars of a most extraordinary pro- 
secution against Mr. Waller, for street- 
preaching. We regret that we have to 

record a similar instance of intolerance, 
which has recently occurred in the west 
of England. ‘Two persons, of the name 
of Littlejohns and Moase, have been con- 
victed each in the penalty of five 
unds, and sentenced to imprisonment 
in the Bridewell of the county of De- 
von, until their fine is paid, for the 
crime of preaching out of doors, in a 
civilized and professedly Christian 
country, that Gospel which the Saviour 
and his oh mews proclaimed in the 
streets, lanes, and market-places. 
We are not yet in possession of the 
SS of this extraordinary affair ; 
t we have learnt, that, as in the case 
of Mr. Waller, one of the acting Magis- 
trates who committed these preachers 
to jail was a cLERGYMAN—a professed 
minister of that Saviour who said, 
** Forbid them not, for he abet is ses 
inst us is on our part.” e 
feel obliged to any of our readers in 
the west of England who will supply 
us with the iculars of this case, and 
ially with the name of the clergy- 
man who thought it not a dishonour to 
be a party to such a transaction. 

Salters’ Hall.—On Friday, Aug. 24, 
the first stone of the new Salters’ Hall 
Meeting-house was laid, on a site a few 
ae from that of the former ancient 

uilding, which, with all the adjoining 

remises, is now taking down. Dr. 

liyer delivered an address; Mr. 

Lacey offered prayer; and Mr. Castle- 
den assisted in reading the hymns. 

. The dimensions of the new buildi 
will be limited through want of suf- 
ficient ground; but the erection of 
double galleries will render it capable 
of accommodating rather more persons 
than the former place. 

Peace Society.—This Society has print- 
ed, in the.last year, 54,000 copies of 
their six tracts, one of which, No. 2, 
« War inconsistent with the Dectrineand 
Example of Jesus Christ,” is translated 
into Dutch lan $ making a 


total of 207,000 that have printed 
barge —— of see Society. The 
sales ani distributions duri year 
are about 30,000. en 


The amount of the donations and 
subscriptions received this year is 




















1821.7] 


413. 88. 1d., Which the Committee 
t to say, falls considerably below 
the receipts of the previous year; and, 


_as a very extended field of labour is 
now open to them, the Committee ear- 
nestly solicit the attention of their 
friends to the collection of additional 
subscriptions, without which they will 
be unable- to meet the demands on 
them, particularly fur the translation 
of tracts and documents into foreign 
ee. New Auxiliaries have been 
established at Batu, Bristor, SouTu- 
amMpToNn, Prymovuts, and SrockTon. 

By the extracts from the fourth An- 
nual Report of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, which is appended to the Re. 
port, it appears, that the Society com- 
menced with 22° members of different 
religious denominations, which, before 
the end of the year, had increased to 
173; that there are at present 12 Auxi- 
liaries, six of which were formed dur- 
ing the past year and that the number 

subcribers to the original Society is 
547, and to the Auxiliaries, 335, making 
a total of 882. 

This Society has distributed 32,647 
tracts: 12,045 were copies of the Friend 
of Peace, a periodical pamphlet, publish- 
ed quarterly in America, which, with 
‘other publications, must widely diffuse 
the principles of peace, (in conjunction 
with the efforts of the fifteen Peace So- 
cieties established in America, and the 
New England Tract Society, which has 

blished 18,000 copies of a sermon on 

ar,) throughout that continent. This 
report also states, that letters, which 
have been received from Ceylon, evince 
that the objects of the Peace Society 
a able and ardent advocates in 


Decree against Teaching the Poor.—B 
the decree of the Pages of ‘Austria, 
two schools, each containing 500 boys, 
éstablished on the principles of Bell 
and Lancaster, by a number of philan- 
thropic and wealthy individuals, who 
, had obtained the necessary permission 
from Government, have been suppress- 
ed. This is a subject of great regret, as 
. it appears, that the pupils had —> 
improved, and the inhabitants of the 
capital of Lombardy to hope, 
that in a few years more the condition 
of the lower classes of people, who had 
hitherto been condemned to the most 
abject ignorance and superstition, would 
be ually improved, to the great 
benefit of themselves and the state. 
i aa bans npn by a 
_ Sweeping itrary act of the Aus- 
_ trian Government, dated the 9th of 
February, and published in the name 
of his Imperial Majesty, commanding 
_ the im: te closure, and total aboli- 
tion of those schools, with a declaration, 
_« - that no appeal or remonstrance will be 
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received from any of the parties inte- 
rested in the lishments. 

The only public schools for the mid- 
dle afd lower ranks of life now remain- 
ing at Milan, are the Sencolo Guberniali, 
frequented by about 30 or 40 pupils, 
who are instructed by an Austrian 
teacher. 

This conduct of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, gives occasion to believe the truth 
of the rumour, that his Majesty had 
said te the professors of the Lyceum 
at Laybach, “ Je n’aime pas les. savans.” 

Society for the Relief of the Aged and 
Infirm Ministers --The Annual Meetin 
of this Society was held on May 29, a 
the King’s Head, in the Poultry. J. 
Gibson, Esq. in the chair. From the 
Report we learn that seventeen ministers 
have been reliéved during the past year, 
the sums granted by the Committee 
have been “from £10. to £30. each, in 
such proportions as each case with all 
the circumstances seemed to require.” 
The Treastirer reported that the’ pre- 
sent funds of the Society consist in 

£5000. Reduced 3 per Cents. 
£1000. Navy 5 Do. 
£495. 18s. Cash. 


Applications may be made to the 
Rev. T. Clout, 14, Penton Row, Wal- 
worth. 


We insert the following Bye-laws, 

at the last meeting:— 

“ ‘That the case of the applicants be 
1*commended by three ministers, or b 
two ministers, and one member of this 
Society, of the denomination to which 
he belongs, who know him to be a per- 
son of moral character, and an ap- 
proved minister of that denomination. 

« That every person who has already 
received the benefit of this Society, and 
is desirous of a renewed exhibition, be 


- required to make their application every 


year, and to state whether any, and 
what alterations have taken p in 
their, circumstances subsequent to the 
last t. 

«That the applications which are 
made at one meeting of the Committee, 
shall be considered at the next meeting, 
and then, if approved, relief shall 
granted at the discretion.of the Com- 
mittee.” : 

Deaths.—At Mevagissey, on the 16th 
July, Mrs. Richards, wife of the Inde- 
pendent minister of that place. During 
a painful and protracted illness, she ex- 
perienced the value of the religion of 
the Gospel. 

At the Dissenting Library in Red 
Cross Street, founded by Dr. Daniel 
Williams, on the 21st July, the Rev. 
Thomas Morgan, LE..D. Librarian to 
the Institution, 68 years. 

Rev. W. Smith, A.M. Dissenting 
Minister at Camberwell, author of the 
“ Domestic Altar.” 
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The Editors will feel obliged 


to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 


communication of Notices (Post paid) suited to this Department of the 


ConerrcaTionaL Mae@azine. _ 


LITERARY NOTICES. . 





WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

Mental Discipline ; or, Hints on the Cul- 
tivation of Intellectual Habits: addressetl 
particularly to Students in Theology and 
Young Preachers. By Heory Foster Bur- 
der, A.M. In one vol. i2mo. 

Lectures on the Beok of Ecclesiastes, 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence have in great 
forwardness the third volame of their In- 
troduction to Entomology. : 

A History of the Literatare of Spain and 
Portugal. By Fredrick Bouterwek. Trans- 
lated from the German. In 8vo. 

Sir George Nayler is preparing for pub- 
lication, by command of his Majesty, a full 
Account of the Ceremonies observed at the 
Coronation. Itlustrated by plates, 

The Rev. Dr. Uracknel) will soon pab- 
lish an Essay on the Dying Confessions of 
Judas Iscariot, a convincing Evidence of 
the Divine Origin of Christianity. 

‘The Rev. James Townley has in the press, 
io 3 vols. Bvo. an Introduction to the Li- 
terary and Ecclesiastical History of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and the Translations of 
them into different Languages. 

WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. « 

The First Principles of Christian Baptism 
dedaced from the New Testament, with a 
view to lessen the differences subsisting 
among Christians respecting this interesting 
ordinance of Christ. By Thomas Hisdell, 
of Enfield. vo. Price 1s. ; 

The Nature, Manifestation, and Colti- 
vation of Brotherly Love: a Sermon, 

hed at the Rev: J. Knight’s Meeting- 

se, Pondersend, Middiesex, April 4, 
1821, before the Ministers. and Charches 
of the Middlesex and Hertfordshire Union, 





and published by their unanimous request. 
By Thomas Pinchback, of Hoddesdon. 8vo. 
Price 1s, ; 

The True Age. of Reason; or, A Fair 
Challenge to Deisis: being a Candid Ex- 
amination of the Claims of Modern Deism, 
&ec. &c. By George Redford, A. M. 

The Radical Triumvirate; or, Infidel 
Paine, Lord Byron, and Sargeon Lawrence, 
colleaguing with the Patriotic Radicals, to 
emancipate Mankiod from all Laws, buman 
and divine. With a plate, engraved for 
their instraction. A Letter to Jobn Ball, 
from an Oxonian resident in London.“ 

An Essay on Scandal, Slander, and Mis- 
representation, . By J, Chapman, 

Seven Familiar Letters to a Sunday 
School at‘N —. ByatLady.  _ 

The Insufficiency 0: Haman Efforts, con- 
trasted with the All-sufficieney of Divine 


* Power, in evangelizing the Heathen World : 


a Sermon, delivered at Great Queen Street 
Chapel, Lineoln’s Inn Fields, on Jane 29, 
1821, at the Anniversary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, by the Rev. Thomas 
Steffe Crisp, of Bristol, Pabljished by 
special request, price 1s. The profits, if 
any, to be given to the Suciety. Also the 
Seventh Memoir of the Trauslations of the 
Holy Scriptures, carrying on by the Mis- 
sionaries at Serampere, containing a par- 
ticalar account of their progress up to 
Degember 1820, é 

Observations on the Idiom of the He- 
brew Language, respecting the Powers 
peculiar to the different Tenses of Verbs, 
and the Communication of Power from 
Governing Verbs to Suberdinates connected 
with them. Ay Pulp Gell, M, A. Carate 
of Matlock, .. Second edition, price 
6s. 6d. boards. 





ANSWERS TO. CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Messrs. 
W. Scott—J. Thornten—J. Turner—J. Blackburn— W. Roby—Sam. Thodey. 


‘Also from J. Bi——n—EAzdO¢90¢ —Brooke—Miles—J. H.—é600. 


T. T. T. alias J. Bl—n, 


X. Y. Z. alias ‘A Dissenter at Heart, is thanked 








<> 


for his well-intended communications, but is.informed, that we think his visit to 
St. Paul’s not calculated to edify our readers, nor his dream, while there, adapted 
to reform the i jes and vices it deseribes. _—We don’t know why Brooke 
should expeet us to answer the book which he considers so formidable. We con- 
ceive there are a sufficient number of works already extant on the dispute, many 
of which are well calculated to remove the most inate prejudices——If any 
of our readers should be in ion of one or more sparé numbers of our 
—— for March 1818, they will, on application to the Publisher, receive 
the price for the same.) : 
Enxsata-—P- 478, 








2, line 16, far Anactetus read Axacletus 

P. 478, col. 2, line? from bottom, for ecelesiastic read ecclesiastical. 
P. 484, col 4, line 6 from bottom, for isadvertance read inadvertence. 
P, 483, col. 1, line 4 from bottom, for idolators read idolaters. — 
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